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AUCASSIN ET NICOLETTE, LINE 2 








AS 18 WELL KNOWN, the beginning of many a medieval narrative poem gives 
the kind of information supplied by the jacket of a modern American novel, 
hinting at the plot, the general tone, and the public for which the work is 
intended. The medieval poet, like his modern successor, craved as large an 
audience as possible, and so of course did the jongleur who made a living by 
reciting his tales. The initial réclame therefore was deliberately contrived to 
attract. 

In following this general practice the author of Aucassin et Nicolette 
promises us fair verses and a melodious song about the joys and sufferings 
of two comely young lovers; he assures us that his words are gracious and 
fitly fashioned, his music sweet, and that any man who hears the song-story, 
no matter how ill, sad, or troubled he may be, will be healed of his malady 
and filled with gladness: 


Qui vauroit bons vers oir 
del deport du viel antif 
de deus biax enfans petis, 
Nicholete et Aucassins, 
des grans paines qu’il soufri 
et des proueces qu’il fist 
por s’amie o le cler vis, 
doz est li cans, biax li dis 
et cortois et bien asis. 
Nus hom n’est si esbahis, 
tant dolans ni entrepris, 
de grant mal amaladis, 
se tl l’oit, ne soit garis 
et de joie resbaudis, 

tant par est douce. 15 


The second line is here printed as it stands in the latest available editions 
of Mario Roques (CFM 4A, 1929) and Walther Suchier (Paderborn, 1932), 
except that Suchier places a comma at the end of the line whereas Roques 
does not.! Both editors, however, contribute notes and glosses to their 
editions which reveal their dissatisfaction with the readings viel antif, 
Viel Antif, viel caitif, or mel caitif as well as with various emendations that 
have been proposed, such as duel caitif, tens antif, cuer jolif, etc. Many 
other scholars have of course been similarly troubled by these words.’ 


1. In 1.7 Suchier replaces Roques’ comma with an interrogation point and he 
ends 1.9 with a semicolon, not a period. 

2. On the solutions of this difficulty up to 1913 see R. Dockhorn, Zur Teztkritik 
von Aucassin und Nicolette, diss. Halle, 1913, pp. 14-17. More recent discussions are 
referred to in the various editions of H. and W. Suchier, in the articles by Williams 
and Spitzer, and by R. Levy in MLN, LXIV (1949), 164. 
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J. K. Williams (MLR , XXVII [1932], 62) tried to defend viel caitif on the 
score that certain expressions in Aucassin have a foreign flavor which may 
well reflect the language of some old captive, possibly an Arab. More 
recently Leo Spitzer (MP, XLV [1947], 8) who, with Foerster and others,* 
convincingly regards as impossible any reference in the second line to an 
author or jongleur, himself, following Crescini, implausibly and prosaically 
interprets deport as “conduite, attitude” and identifies the viel antif as 
Aucassin’s father. To most of us, however, this happy-making story is 
about two delicious young lovers and neither Aucassin’s old father nor an 
old captive, poet or jongleur, have any place in its réclame. (One is tempted 
to echo the poets’ “‘youth is gay, age melancholy,” “youth is full of 
pleasance, age is full of care.’’) 

A recent examination of the manuscript (Paris, Bibliothéque Nationale, 
fonds frangais 2168, f. 70 r°) has convinced me that it surely reads antif, 
but that the preceding word is far from certainly viel. Long ago, when antif 
was universally read as caitif, Stengel wrote (Jenaer Literaturzeitung, VI 
[1879], 152): ‘“‘méchte ich du mel [= mal] caitif lesen,’”’ and H. Suchier, while 
not accepting Stengel’s proposal, nevertheless included it in the notes to his 
various editions with the added information supplied by Cloetta that 
“I’m de mel rappelle celle du mot ames, f. 74°7, et mal & cdté de mel se 
trouve ailleurs 4 l’assonance (v. Huon de Bordeaux, pages 80, 169).” 
Foerster (ZRP, loc. cit.) confessed that mel caitif appealed to him too for a 
time before he finally adopted H. Suchier’s early emendation of duel 
caitif. It is the reading mel antif which I propose to defend. 

That the manuscript may be read mel with as much assurance as viel I am 
convinced. This may be verified by reference to the photo-facsimile pub- 
lished by Bourdillon, Oxford, 1896. Bourdillon says (page 5): “the various 
combinations of m, u, n, i, are generally clearly marked, the 7 being fre- 
quently marked by a stroke ’.”” Roques writes similarly (op. cit., page xxvi) 
that the scribe ‘semble avoir apporté un certain soin 4 distinguer les u des n 
et 4 détacher le jambage de 1’i du m, n, ou u voisins pour éviter, dans la 
lecture, des groupements erronés.’”’ Now in the case of the hypothetical viel, 
the 7, usually stroked or spaced in the manuscript where doubt might exist, 
is neither stroked nor.spaced. Nor does the distinctive, pointed v, frequent 
elsewhere in such circumstances appear. It is true that the m of the posited 
mel is rounded below instead of above, but the scribe’s care in rounding n 
and m above instead of below is only relative. Immediately before he began 
Aucassin, f. 70°8, our copyist wrote Graaleut wor for Graalent mor (70°7); in 
line 1 of Aucassin, bons is written bous and enfans of line 3 is eufans. For 
other examples, see femwe, fewe, Pw (foot of 70¢ and 71°1), sergeus (70°1), 
leuvoierai (71°33), bloude (7123), warie (71°2), etc., etc. It is obvious, 


3. Foerster (ZRP, XXVIII [1904] 493) says with amusing aptness: “‘ich meine, 
dass es den Zuhérern vielleicht doch gleichgiiltig ist, was die Kurzweil eines Spiel- 
manns gewesen ist.’? As Bédier remarked in another connection, non erat hic locus. 
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therefore, that from a paleographical point of view mel is as likely a reading 
as viel. 

The objections that have been raised against mel are that this form of 
mal does not occur elsewhere in Aucassin, that “mel . . . sich auch nicht so 
gut in die Versmelodie einfiigt wie duel (mel ersheint fiir die dritte Hebung 
etwas zu hoch... ),” and that in our text and elsewhere mal does not have 
the meaning of Leid, which would be the required antithesis of deport, but 
is rather a synonym of dolor. Walther Suchier makes these points in his 
notes, page 35, to the ninth edition (1921) of Hermann Suchier’s Aucassin, 
but does not mention them—or mel—in the tenth edition of 1932. 

To be sure, our copy of the chantefable has no other example of mel and the 
scribe regularly writes mal elsewhere in the text. But instances of a stressed 
mel, vouched for by assonance or rhyme, among many more instances of 
both stressed and unstressed mal, occur in Old French texts written in 
various dialects and at various times. And these cases of mel appear not 
only in our early documents, as is sometimes thought (e.g. in the Clermont 
Passion, line 206, Vie de Saint Leger 101, Chanson de Roland 2006), but 
also in poems written in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Thus we find 
mel in the Montpellier MS 243 of Garin le Loherains (for this example see 
Godefroy, Dictionnaire and on the MS see Bonnardot, Romania, III [1874], 
248), a text of the end of the twelfth century; in Elie de Saint Gille 1777 
(“un poéme remanié au xiii® siécle sur un original du xii* siécle,” copied and 
remanié by Picards, according to Kélbing’s edition, SAT, 1879, pages iii, 
xiii, xxiii); in Gui de Bourgogne 202 (edited by Guessard; dated after 1211 in 
Romania, XVII, 280); in Huon de Bordeaux 3941, 5665, 5672 (edited by 
Guessard and Grandmaison), written about 1220 by a jongleur of Saint- 
Omer; in the Jeu de la Feuillée 955 (written by Adam le Bossu in Arras and 
dated 1276-77 by E. Langlois in his second edition, CFM A, 1923, page iii) ; 
in the thirteenth-century Hervis de Metz, variant to line 3456 in Stengel’s 
edition (Gesellschaft fiir romanische Literatur, I [1903]; Godefroy gives 
another example from this same text and MS, Arsenal 3143, in his Complé- 
ment, and on this MS see Herman J. Green’s edition of Ansejjs de Mes).* 

Since our text and manuscript date, respectively, from the earlier and 
later parts of the thirteenth century, according to the best authorities, one 
can only conclude that the form mel was well known to the scribe, that he 
may have found it in the manuscript he was copying, and that in any case 
he would have had no hesitation in writing the word. 

W. Suchier’s objection that mel is not as well adapted to the melody as 

4. For various discussions of the alternation between mel and mal see G. Paris’s 
review of Liicking in Romania, VII (1878), 120; Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues 
romanes, I, 540, 542, and Historische Grammatik der franzésischen Sprache, I (1913), 
42, 44, 100; Nyrop, Grammaire historique, I, §173,3 Rem.; Salverda de Grave, ‘‘Sur 
une double accentuation des diphtongues en frangais,”” in Verhandelingen der K. 


Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amsterdam, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks 
Deel XXVIII, 1, 1928. 
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duel presupposes a dictate of medieval music that no musicologist would 
venture to assume, and now that this editor in his latest edition adopts the 
reading viel instead of duel, nothing more is said of the matter. The fact is 
that the original assertion rested upon an unsupported and unsupportable 
hypothesis. To Suchier’s final objection that mel would not have the mean- 
ing of Leid which, in his opinion, would be the required antithesis to deport, 
one can only answer that many of the meanings for mal suggested by our 
texts and dictionaries (and even by Suchier himself in his glossary) would 
adequately serve as a foil to depert. Mal is regularly glossed as evil, mischief, 
hurt, harm, damage, wrong, displeasure, annoyance, grief, woe, pain; as 
dommage éprouvé par quelqu’un; as Ubel, Ungemach, Leiden, Schmerz, 
Schaden. The usual meanings of deport are: joy, disport, sport, pastime, 
recreation, pleasure; manifestation joyeuse, joie, plaisir, distraction, amuse- 
ment; Unterhaltung, Lust, Freude, Kurzweil, Belustigung. Jean Bodel in 
Les Saisnes (edited by Menzel and Stengel, Ausgaben und Abhandlungen, 
XCIX [1906], line 2347) contrasts deport with grief: Ce qui grief est as 
autres, m’est solaz et depors. 

The meaning of antif is clear and acceptably interpreted by both Roques 
and Suchier as ‘‘de l’ancien temps,” “uralt, alt.”” This is obviously a tale of 
“once upon a time.” Although its lightly mocking tone mingles realistic 
detail with fantasy and although we occasionally detect in it a delicate 
parody of certain themes made popular by its contemporaries, the story 
takes place in the far-away and long-ago, in the whimsical Torelore of the 
springtime of love, the never-never land of romance and entranced lovers. 

In favor of the reading mel is above all the satisfactory meaning that it 
gives, a reading which, paleographically reasonable, permits without 
sacrificing the manuscript as plausible an interpretation as Suchier’s 
emendation, duel, a far more plausible interpretation than the troublesome 
viel.’ It may also be pointed out that del deport, du mel artistically balance 
in reverse des paines and des proueces of lines 5 and 6, and that deport in the 
sense of “‘joie, plaisir” is far more frequent than in the sense of ‘“‘amusement”’ 
or the rare, if not hypothetical, ““conduite, attitude.” I should therefore 
propose to read del deport, du mel antif, and to translate the first six lines: 
“‘Whoever would hear fair verses of the joy, the ancient woe of two lovely 
young creatures, Nicolette and Aucassin, of the great pains he suffered and 
the valiant deeds that he performed... .” 

Grace FRANK 
Bryn Mawr College 


5. That mel is a lectio facilior I agree. But when the more difficult reading offers 
a paleographical uncertainty and an unacceptable meaning, surely it is to be rejected. 
The repetition of mal in line 12 need trouble no one: oir occurs in lines 1 and 13; 
biaz in 3 and 8; grans in 5 and 12; doz in 8 and 15. 





SHAKESPEARE AND MONTAIGNE 
A Footnote to The Tempest 








No onE who studies the question of Montaigne and Shakespeare can fail 
to be struck by the affinities of thought and even by the similarities of 
expression which the two writers exhibit. But, when it comes to the point 
of demonstrating this relationship by a few shrewdly chosen examples, the 
thing that seemed so clear becomes strangely elusive. The temptation to 
enforce the point by sheer accumulation of instances becomes almost 
irresistible but it is also fatal and ends in pettifoggery. Pierre Villey long 
ago served warning to all adventurers in the field that a hundred zeros 
added together still make no more than zero, and the more successful 
commentators evade the pitfall only by viewing the kinship of Montaigne 
and Shakespeare as part of the age to which they both belong, thus pre- 
senting their relationship in a more general frame of reference. Occasionally 
however, a direct inference forces itself upon the mind and then the only 
rule is to give it the attention it deserves and as little else as possible. 

The tragedies have had more than their share of this attention (some- 
times guarded and sometimes naively credulous) but The Tempest has 
been somewhat neglected. This is the more curious in that The Tempest 
is the only play in which there is a passage of any length universally ac- 
credited to Montaigne. Moreover the play would appear to deserve closer 
scrutiny in the light of the investigation of Shakespeare’s vocabulary 
which was carried out by G. C. Taylor some years ago.' Professor Taylor 
made it clear that the vocabulary of Shakespeare in The Tempest underwent 
a great expansion as a direct result of Florio’s translation of Montaigne 
which appeared in 1603. As might be expected, the plays which were 
written immediately after this date (the tragedies) exhibit the greatest 
influence and the effect wears off as the later plays succeed one another. 
The Tempest however proves to be a significant exception. In spite of the 
fact that it did not come out until 1610, it is as strongly affected as Hamlet, 
which appeared in 1603. One is therefore inclined to conclude either that 
the play has been wrongly dated and was not Shakespeare’s last play at all 
or that Shakespeare again came under the influence of Florio just before he 
began it or even while he was writing it. 

The notes which follow only claim to add one significant point to these 
evidences and to draw a few conclusions which seem plausible. 

The point arises out of the familiar Montaigne passage already referred 
to, which Capell first noticed in The Tempest a century after Shakespeare’s 

1. Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne, Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1925. 
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death. It has never been seriously disputed. Gonzalo is describing his ideal 
commonwealth to Sebastian and Antonio in Act II, scene 1: 


Gonzato: I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit; no name of magistrate; 
Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 
No occupation; all men idle, all; 
And women too, but innocent and pure; 
No sovereignty ;— 

SeBastIAn: Yet he would be king on’t. 

Antonio: The latter end of his commonwealth forgets the beginning. 

GonzaLo: All things in common nature should produce 
Without sweat or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have; but nature should bring forth 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 


The parallel passage in Montaigne is to be found in the reference to 
Plato’s Timaeus in the essay Of Cannibales. 


It is a nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, no knowledge 
of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no name of magistrate, nor of politike 
superioritie; no use of service, or riches or of povertie; no contracts, no successions, 
no partitions, no occupation but idle; no respect of kindred, but common, no 
apparell but naturall, no manuring of lands, no use of wine, corne or mettle. The 
very words that import lying, falsehood, treason, dissimulations, covetousness, 
envie, detraction, and pardon, were never heard amongst them. 


Critics have debated whether this speech represented Shakespeare’s 
own opinion, whether, that is, he agreed or disagreed with Montaigne’s 
views, thus demonstrating discipleship or the reverse. But, whatever these 
considerations may prove (and they certainly do not prove “‘discipleship”’ 
in any sense of the word) the passage has another and a simpler significance 
if we think of it as an integral part of Shakespeare’s development of Gon- 
zalo, if, that is, we think of the views as being Gonzalo’s and of the manner 
of delivery as being his also. For example, we are afforded a glimpse of his 
character in the asides delivered in the middle of the speech by Sebastian 
and Antonio. They notice with contempt that Gonzalo’s judgment appears 
to be at fault and that he loses the thread of his discourse in the middle of 
it. In itself this might be insignificant except that, for reasons which are 
not necessitated by the inner movement of the play, Antonio comments 
again, quite gratuitously, on this side of Gonzalo’s eccentric character. 
As Gonzalo is lying asleep and the two villains are plotting his destruction, 
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Antonio sums up his opinion of him in one contemptuous stroke: 


Although this lord of weak remembrance, this, 
Who shall be of as little memory 

When he is earth’d, hath here almost persuaded,— 
For he’s a spirit of persuasion, only 

Professes to persuade,—the king his son’s alive, 
’Tis as impossible that he’s undrowned 

As he that sleeps here swims. 


Does this quality of Gonzalo derive from something outside of the play? 
There seems to be no other reason why Shakespeare should have suddenly 
decided to give Gonzalo the defect of a weak memory and the character of a 
man whose judgments were apparently more persuasive than logical, 
except, of course, by reference to the commonwealth passage and the 
fleeting lapse of memory which it contains. But, if we accept this as the 
explanation, we are brought face to face with the fact that this passage 
comes from Montaigne, and no one who has read Montaigne is likely to 
forget what he repeatedly says about his own weakness of memory: 


Memory is an instrument of great service, and without which, judgment will 
hardly discharge his duty, wherof I have great want. What a man will propose 
unto me, he must doe it by peece-meales: For, to answer to a discourse that hath 
many heads, lieth not in my power. I cannot receive a charge, except I have my 
writing tablets about me: and if I must remember a discourse of any consequence, 
be it of any length, I am driven to this vile and miserable necessitie, to learn every 
word I must speak by rote; otherwise I should never do it wel or assuredly, for 
feare my memory should in my greatest need faile me; which is very hard unto me, 
for I must have three hours to learne three verses. (Florio, II, xvii.) 


I perswade myself to have good and sound opinions; but who is not so perswaded 
of his owne? (Jbid.) 


In fact then, not only does the commonwealth passage resemble the 
words of Montaigne, but the character who utters it exhibits two salient 
traits of Montaigne’s character. 

Moreover the passage selected by Shakespeare is one which epitomizes 
that part of Montaigne’s philosophy which must have made the deepest 
impression upon Shakespeare’s age: his attack upon kingship and his desire 
to “execute all things by contraries,”’ contrary, that is, to the hierarchy 
of the universe which was accepted at that time. All this however was in a 
“spirit of persuasion”’ only. In actual practice both Montaigne and Gonzalo 
remained loyal to their kings through storm and stress, leading Prospero 
to exclaim of the latter: “My true preserver, and a loyal sir to him thou 
followest.” 

It is true, to be sure, that, in these latter respects, the spirit in which 
Montaigne wrote was not peculiar to himself and that it was rather the 
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humanistic, reforming spirit of the whole sixteenth century which mani- 
fested itself through him. We might therefore be persuaded that, in intro- 
ducing a speculative, rambling, intellectually honest counsellor of this 
type, Shakespeare was merely thinking of a score of such “subversive 
intellectuals” who were perhaps typical of their era. In a way it is all part 
of the group portrait to which Hamlet, Macbeth and Lear belong, men 
whose unhappy fate it was to take political action in a world of conflicting 
ideals. But two things oblige us to sharpen our focus in this instance: first, 
the fact that the passages quoted appear to have direct reference to Mon- 
taigne by the way in which they bear upon one another, and then the evi- 
dence of vocabulary which suggests that Shakespeare may have reverted 
to Montaigne before composing his last play. 

And so it is not out of place to inquire more narrowly what other re- 
semblances are to be found between the character of Gonzalo and that of 
Montaigne even though these evidences cannot be referred directly to the 
Essays and therefore cannot be said to have, in themselves, any positive 
weight. They have merely the negative value of introducing no essential 
discrepancies. 

The character of Montaigne is not difficult to follow; the difficulty lies 
rather in giving a brief presentation of a self-portrait which he himself 
has developed in several volumes. For reasons of brevity, I am obliged 
here to proceed by selected generalizations, a procedure which must remain 
suspect but which I am unable to avoid. Apart from the brief excursion into 
political theory which Gonzalo borrows from Montaigne it is chiefly as a 
moralist that the former presents himself in The Tempest and I shall there- 
fore confine myself to that aspect of Montaigne. 

At the beginning of his moral development, Montaigne was attracted to 
the rigorous stoicism of the orthodox school, but, as this was not his 
natural bent, his opinion underwent a gradual change. A stiff-necked, 
arrogant attitude towards adversity consorted feebly with his own tolerant 
and easy-going character and gave place to a crisis of scepticism in which 
he questioned the ability of man to cope, by the use of his own reason and 
fortitude, with the natural disasters which might assail him. As a result of 
this crisis, he was driven more and more into a position which had long been 
natural to him by education and experience. He began to think that animals 
and men of the baser sort, brought up closer to the rigors of nature, were 
better equipped to face misfortune than men of education. This gave him a 
natural predilection for savages and men of primitive habits such as he 
describes in the essay Of Cannibales which contains the commonwealth 
passage. In another essay, That the taste of goods or evils doth greatly depend 
on the opinion we have of them (Florio, I, x1), he notes that many men of the 
people, when they go to the gallows, show remarkable fortitude and rough 
humor, similar in kind to the fortitude of the cannibals in Villegagnon’s 
famous colony. Montaigne’s conclusion seems to be that if we accept the 
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dictates of nature with simplicity of spirit we shall be happier than if we 
combat them with stoical pride. In adversity he recommends that a man 
should seek diversion: 


When Physitians cannot purge the rheume, they divert and remove the same unto 
some lesse dangerous part....We make it seldome to shocke mischiefes with 
direct resistance. (Florio, III, iv, Of Diverting and Diversions.) 


It is fair to say that the whole of Montaigne’s personal morality revolves 
around the problem of adversity. 

It is in adversity that we first meet Gonzalo and throughout the play it 
is adversity which shapes his character. As the ship which he is on seems 
about to sink, he finds himself surrounded by panic-stricken noblemen 
who are thinking only of their skins and refuse to “‘keep their cabins,” 
“mar the mariner’s labour” and generally “assist the storm.” Gonzalo at 
once pins his faith to a gallows bird of the simpler sort, the boatswain: 


I have great comfort from this fellow: methinks he hath no drowning mark upon 
him; his complexion is perfect gallows. Stand fast, good fate, to his hanging: make 
the rope of his destiny our cable, for our own doth little advantage.” 


In the first scene of the second act Gonzalo continues his role of moralist 
to those in adversity but he carefully avoids the stoic method of meeting 
grief head on. He tries to divert his companions’ minds and invites them 
to count their blessings: 


every day, some sailor’s wife, 
The masters of some merchant, and the merchant, 
Have just our theme of woe; but for the miracle, 
I mean our preservation, few in millions 
Can speak like us: then, wisely, good sir, weigh 
Our sorrow with our comfort. 


He advises against “‘shocking mischiefes with direct resistance.” 


When every grief is entertain’d that’s offer’d, 
Comes to the entertainer— 

(Sesast1aAn: A dollar.) 

Dolour comes to him indeed: you have spoken truer 
than you purposed. 


He tries to divert their minds from the cruelty of nature and to get them to 
see the blessings which she also brings, without partiality, to all. 


Here is everything advantageous to life. 


How lush and lusty the grass looks! how green! 


2. This and other storm passages also bear however a strong resemblance to 
Rabelais, Pantagruel, L. IV, ch. XXIV as noted by Clara Longworth de Chambrun on 
p. 237 of Shakespeare Actor-Poet, Appleton, 1927. 
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.... Our garments, being, as they were, drenched in the sea, hold, notwithstanding, 
their freshness and glosses, being rather new dyed than stained with salt water? 


Other instances to the same effect can be found; in fact readers of The 
Tempest will have no difficulty in discovering for themselves that almost 
all Gonzalo’s utterances are in this somewhat irritating vein. I should only 
invoke the law of diminishing returns if I tried to quote them in extenso. 

There is lastly some circumstantial significance in the fact that Shake- 
speare should have selected the essay Of Cannibales as the source of Gon- 
zalo’s longest speech. Florio himself seems to have taken some interest in 
this essay. In his Epistle Dedicatorie he writes as follows, in terms curiously 
suggestive of parts of The Tempest: 


I say not you tooke pleasure at shore (as those in this author) to see me sea-tost, 
wether-beaten, shippe wrackt, almost drowned (Mon, lib. iii. ¢ I). Nor say I like 
this mans Indian King, you checkt with a sower-sterne countenance the yerneful 
complaint of your drooping, neere-dying subject (Lib. iii. c.6)....I must needs 
say while this was in dooing, to put and keepe me in hart like a captived Canniball 
fattened against my death you often cried Coraggio. 


Is it a drunken echo of this when, from the shores of Setebos comes the 
voice of Stephano to his ‘‘captived’’ Caliban: “‘Coragio, bully monster, 
coragio’’? If so, it raises again the question of whether Caliban and cannibal 
are one and the same. 

Montaigne’s servant from whom he obtained the facts for the essay 
Of Cannibales came from Villegagnon’s colony (la France Antartique) in 
Brazil, and this colony was discussed at length by Léry, Thévet, Belle- 
forest and other French cosmographers who mention the cannibals. The 
whole issue of Caliban’s origin is thus complicated not only by the vast 
body of travelers’ tales, oral as well as written, but also by the long tradition 
of the Anthropophagi. The Apology of Raimond de Sebond contains a 
significant allusion which Professor Taylor adduces® and the story in 


3. See also Rabelais, Pantagruel, L. IV, zh. XXIV (Sa peau...seroit comme 1’herbe 
... laquelle iamais n’est mouillée, ne remoitie). 

4. See Allen Gilbert, ‘““Montaigne and The Tempest,’’ RR, V (1914), 357-363, who 
deals with the Caliban question. Gilbert, however, states in error that the servant 
sojourned in Canada, which leads him, I feel, into undue simplification of a complex 
question of sources and the currents of rumor and opinion which they may have 
induced. In spite of this the Caliban-cannibal analogy is strikingly and convincingly 
presented. 

5. Shakespeare’s Debt to Montaigne, p. 21. In this passage Montaigne tells us there 
are countries where men are born headless, with eyes and mouths in their breasts; 
where they go on four legs; where they have one eye in the middle of their foreheads 
and a head more like a dog’s than ours; where they are half fish below and live in the 
water. Cf. Gonzalo’s remark in Act ITI, se. 3: 

When we were boys, 
Who would believe that there were mountaineers 
Dew-lapp’d like bulls, whose throats had hanging at ’em 
Wallets of flesh? or that there were such men 
Whose heads stood in their breasts! 
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Golding’s Ovid, from which The Tempest borrows, shows Medea in one of 
her more carnivorous moods. One has only to look, in Topsell’s Book of 
Beasts, at the picture of the Mantichora, a composite creature “whose 
appetite is especially to the flesh of man,” to see that Caliban may have 
been a phantasm long acceptable to the XVIth-century mind. 

However this may be, the fact remains that the essay of Montaigne 
and Shakespeare’s play are both concerned with the problem of revenge 
and its place in human society. The discovery of cannibalism was a sobering 
paradox to a generation torn by the bloody anarchy of the Reformation 
and looking to the new world with the political hopes which Plato had 
encouraged it to expect from a new Atlantis. Montaigne, as we have seen, 
connects the cannibals with the Platonic idea and tries to find them better 
than popular opinion would allow. At least, he thinks they are more noble 
than Europeans whose revenges are unmotivated: 


But there was never any opinion found so unnaturall and immodest, that would 
excuse treason, treacherie, disloyaltie, tyrannie, crueltie and such like, which are 
our ordinary faults. We may call them barbarous, in regard of reasons rules, but 
not in respect of us that exceed them in all kinds of barbarisme. 


Prospero, as a result of his experiences with Caliban, has already adopted 
the attitude of the master race toward the native but Gonzalo shares 
Montaigne’s Gallic weakness for understanding the “‘noble savage’. 


For, certes these are people of the island,— 

Who, though they are of monstrous shape, yet, note, 
Their manners are more gentle-kind than of 

Our human generation you shall find 

Many, nay almost any. 


It is as well to check further speculation at this point and to summarize. 
for what they are worth, the similarities which have already been noted, 
leaving the rest to the better judgment of the reader. Firstly then, Gonzalo, 
in his commonwealth speech, utters the words of Montaigne; secondly, he 
utters them in the vague, discursive manner characteristic of Montaigne’s 
style, a point which is contemptuously held against him as evidence of 





This recalls the more famous passage where Othello speaks 
. . of the Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 

Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
Gonzalo’s remark is drawn from him at first sight of Caliban and it is interesting to 
recall the other impressions recorded in the play. ‘“What have we here?” Trinculo 
asks. ‘‘A fish’’. Stephano, drunk to be sure, finds two mouths on the monster, a cat’s 
head and four legs. 

Professor Frame has pointed out to me that the mountaineers are also in Montaigne 
though as a quotation from Juvenal, in the essay Of Experience, translated by 
Florio as follows: 

Who wonders a swoine throat to see 
In those about the Alpes that be! 
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Montaigne’s most notorious weakness, a bad memory; thirdly, he demon- 
strates Montaigne’s temperate stoicism in the face of adversity; fourthly, 
he possesses Montaigne’s faith in men of low condition and savages and 
lastly, he exhibits throughout the play the perplexed scepticism of Mon- 
taigne in the face of a world apparently gone mad between the theurgical 
operations of Prospero and the Machiavellian villainies of Antonio. 
‘‘Whether this be,’’ he says as the truth begins to unfold, “Or be not, I’ll not 
swear.” And, in reply, Prospero makes a comment profoundly applicable 
to the spirit of Montaigne’s writings and to the whole tenor of his being: 


You do yet taste 
Some subtilties o’ the isle, that will not let you 
Believe things certain. 


Is it extravagant to indulge the thought that Prospero’s never-failing 
love for Gonzalo may, in a sense, have been Shakespeare’s last comment 
upon the humanist who so deeply moved the thoughts and moods of men 
in the sixteenth century, the dawn, as they believed, of a “brave new 
world”? 


Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 

Mine eyes, even sociable to the show of thine 
Fall fellowly drops. The charm dissolves apace; 
And as the morning steals upon the night, 
Melting the darkness, so their rising senses 
Begin to chase the ignorant fumes that mantle 
Their clearer reason. 


The concept, if it does nothing else, suggests another curious layer of mean- 
ing in a play whose depths will never fully be fathomed. 

G. CuYcHELE WATERSTON 
Brooks School 





SUR L’EAU: A MAUPASSANT SCRAPBOOK:! 








Mavpassant’s Sur l’eau, a sort of travel diary or journal intime published 
in 1888, has been regarded by his biographers and critics as a most signifi- 
cant psychological document, an invaluable key to his state of mind during 
the last years of his life; for in it he speaks directly in his own name, throw- 
ing off the mask of impassibility which many believe concealed the man in 
his earlier works. Sur l’eau is composed of an account of a cruise in the 
Mediterranean on his yacht the Bel-Ami in the spring of 1887, into which 
are woven all sorts of reflections on life and art, mostly of a deeply pessi- 
mistic nature. These reflections have led biographers to conclude that with 
Sur eau Maupassant entered a new stage in his development, and some 
have seen in the book a definite presentiment of the madness which was 
soon to close in on him. All the conclusions drawn from the material in Sur 
V’eau are based on the assumption that the book was written, as Maupassant 
said it was, on the Bel-Ami in 1887. The present article will show that the 
date of composition of the book, up till now accepted without question as 
1887-1888, is inaccurate, and this will necessarily cause some revision of the 
conclusions drawn from it. 

Apart from the log of the voyage (arrivals, departures, state of the 
weather, conversations with the crew, etc.) the major portions of Sur l’eau, 
the sections in which Maupassant sets forth his ideas on life and art, are 
taken directly, almost verbatim, from essays which he had published in 
newspapers, some as early as 1881, most of them before 1884. Sur l’eau 
was pieced together out of over twenty articles which had already appeared 
in the Gaulois, the Gil Blas, and the Figaro long before he set out on the 
cruise that is recorded in the book. 

It is hardly surprising that all this has gone unnoticed. Maupassant him- 
self deliberately took pains to conceal the fact that most of his book was 
made up of old material by stating explicitly that Sur l’eau was composed 
during his Mediterranean cruise in the spring of 1887. In a prefatory note 
dated 1888 he wrote: ‘‘Ayant fait, au printemps dernier, une petite croisiére 
sur les cétes de la Méditerranée, je me suis amusé a écrire, chaque jour, ce 
que j’ai vu et ce que j’ai pensé.”’ And, as if this were not enough, he gives 
additional assurance at the very end of the book: “J’avais écrit pour moi 
seul ce journal de révasseries, ou plutét j’avais profité de ma solitude 
flottante pour arréter les idées errantes qui traversent notre esprit comme 
des oiseaux.” This is a bald misrepresentation of the facts, for if he did 

1. The main theme of this article was presented, in briefer form, before the MLA 


meeting in New York, December 1948, as part of a paper called ‘“‘A Re-evaluation of 
Maupassant and Sur l’eau based on his neglected chroniques.” 
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compose his book on the Bel-Ami in 1887, the yacht’s gear must have 
included a file of clippings of his old articles in the Gaulois and the Gil 
Blas, as well as scissors and an ample supply of paste. 

The Conard edition of Maupassant’s works did nothing to clear up the 
deception, for, although Conard added a note at the end of Sur l’eau 
informing us that ‘“‘on y trouve reprises et fondues dans le corps du récit, 
un assez grand nombre de chroniques parues dans le Gaulois et le Gil Blas,’” 
not the slightest hint was given as to the date of publication of these 
articles. As a result, Maupassant’s affirmations have been accepted without 
question and Sur l’eau with everything in it has been dated 1888. Louis 
Conard had a very low opinion of Maupassant’s newspaper articles and 
explained in an “‘Avis de l’éditeur’”’ that he would not include the chroniques 
in the complete works because his edition was concerned with the great 
novelist and storyteller, not with the journalist. 

The fact is that these newspaper articles of Maupassant (there are over 
two hundred of them, most of which have never been reprinted) have been 
consistently neglected or inadequately treated.* One might have expected 
René Dumesnil to clear up the matter in his imposing edition of the com- 
plete works published by the Librairie de France from 1934 to 1938.5 
Actually, this edition has only confused the matter still further. In the 
fifteenth volume Dumesnil reprinted thirty-three of Maupassant’s articles 
and prefaces and unfortunately gave the impression that there were no 
more, since he listed in his very elaborate and supposedly complete biblio- 
graphy in the same volume only those published in the Librairie de France 
edition. As a result, Dumesnil himself, like so many others, considers 
Sur lVeau “un document psychologique de premiére importance’* and 

2. Sur l’eau, Conard, 1921, XXI, 179. (Here and beyond, Conard will indicate the 
Cuvres completes de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, Louis Conard, 1907-1930, 29 vols.) 

3. Boule de Suif, Conard, 1926, I, vii. 

4. Paul Mahn wrote an article, ““Maupassant als Journalist,’’ in Das literarische 
Echo in 1907 (X, 77-85; 149-157), which gave the substance of a chapter of his bio- 
graphy, Guy de Maupassant, sein Leben und seine Werke, Berlin, 1908. A more ex- 
tensive treatment was given by Fritz Neubert: “Die literarische Kritik Guy de 
Maupassants,” Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache und Literatur, Supplementheft 
VIII, Chemnitz und Leipzig, Granau, 1914; ‘‘Die kritischen Essays Guy de Maupas- 
sants (mit Ausschluss der literarischen Kritik),’’ Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache 
und Literatur, Supplementheft IX, Jena und Leipzig, Granau, 1919; ‘‘“Maupassant 
als Essayist und Kritiker,’’ Germanisch-Romanische Monatsschrift, VIII (1920), 165- 
178. Neubert’s work, which is incomplete, is simply a catalogue of what the articles 
contain, and gives unnecessarily elaborate proof that Maupassant was influenced 
by Flaubert and Schopenhauer; he makes no effort to relate the articles to the rest 
of Maupassant’s work. See also: Gérard de Lacaze-Duthiers, ‘‘L’(uvre critique de 
Guy de Maupassant,’’ La Nouvelle Revue Critique, 15 juin 1925, and his “‘Guy de 
Maupassant, critique d’art,’? Revwe Mondiale, 15 juillet 1925; also, Raymond Lécuyer, 
“‘Guy de Maupassant, critique d’art,’’ Gaulois, 16 juillet 1925. 


5. Guvres completes illustrées de Guy de Maupassant, 15 vols., Paris, Librairie de 
France, 1934-1938. 


6. Librairie de France, VIII, Notice, p. i. Here and beyond, Librairie de France 
will indicate the work cited in note 5. 
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accepts it as a work written in 1888, apparently unaware that almost 
everything of any significance in it was written earlier. 

In his biographical study,’ Dumesnil quotes from Sur l’eau a passage in 
which Maupassant speaks of “le néant du bonheur, la monotonie et la 
pauvreté des joies terrestres.” Since the passage in question was written in 
June 1884* the following comment on it by Dumesnil is somewhat inac- 
curate and raises an interesting problem: 


Il a trente-huit ans, lui, lorsqu’il écrit ces lignes sur son carnet de bord (dont les 
fragments vont paraitre sous le titre Sur l’Eau). Il a trente-huit ans et il n’attend 
plus grand’chose de la vie. Elle lui a tout donné, et les plus beaux fruits qu’elle lui 
offrait, il en a percu le goft de cendre. 


As a matter of fact, Maupassant was not quite thirty-four when he write 
those particular lines; he had barely begun his career, the major portivn 
of his work was still to be written, and he was in his most highly productive 
period. 

All of Maupassant’s biographers, have, like Dumesnil, assigned Sur l’eau 
to the year 1888. Edouard Maynial, however, while he did not question the 
date that the author had given to his book, pointed out signs of morbid 
restlessness, disgust with life, in Maupassant’s earlier works, although the 
general impression was one of “vie exubérante, de sérénité impassible.’’® 
But he dated from 1884 the really abrupt change, a radical pessimism, a 


break in Maupassant’s impassibility. An examination of the early news- 
paper essays will reveal even more direct and abundant evidence of Mau- 
passant’s profound dissatisfaction with life at the very beginning of his 
career. 


Other scholars have been less perceptive than Maynial and have built 
hypotheses on the basis of Sur l’eau which now look somewhat curious. 
The case of Pol Neveux, who wrote a study of Maupassant for the Conard 
edition is not without interest. He had nothing but scorn for Maupassant 
as an essayist! and Conard, as I have mentioned, indignantly rejected 
any idea of publishing the work of Maupassant the journalist. Yet Pol 
Neveux had an almost unbounded admiration for Sur l’eau—which, it now 
appears, was put together out of these same worthless articles. Accepting 
Maupassant’s statements that the book was composed in 1887-1888, 
Neveux writes: 

C’est dans une de ces croisiéres indolentes, au large d’Agay et de Saint-Raphaél, 
qu’il a écrit Sur l'eau. C’est sur la mer auguste des vieux philosophes et des vieux 
poétes, sur la mer dont la voix a bercé la pensée du monde, qu’il a jeté dans l’ombre 

7. René Dumesnil, Guy de Maupassant, Paris, Armand Colin, 1933, pp. 214-215. 

8. Guy de Maupassant, ‘“‘Par dela,’”’ Gil Blas, 10 juin 1884. 

9. Edouard Maynial, La Vie et l’euvre de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, Mercure de 
France, 1906, pp. 232-233. 


10. Pol Neveux, ‘‘“Guy de Maupassant-Etude,” in Boule de Suif, Conard, 1926, I, 
Ixv-lxvi. 
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cette longue plainte si déchirante et sublime que la posterité en frémira longtemps 
.... Sur eau c’est le testament, c’est la confession générale de Maupassant... . 
Sur Veau, c’est le livre du désenchantement moderne, le miroir fidéle du dernier 
pessimisme. Le journal de bord, décousu et hatif, mais si noble en son tumulte, a 
pris place pour jamais 4 cété de Werther et de René, de Manfred et d’Obermann.™ 


This is high praise indeed, and may in fact be justified; if so, then some 
revision of our opinion of Maupassant the journalist is in order. 

If the most esteemed Maupassant scholars in France, as well as critics 
and biographers in other countries, have been led astray by the deliberately 
false assertions of Maupassant concerning the date of composition of his 
book, it is time to set the record straight. I shall, therefore, set forth here 
in full detail the date of first publication of the various parts of Sur l’eau. 
I shall first discuss a few of the most significant examples to show the 
method Maupassant used to compose his book, then indicate what passages 
cannot at present be traced to earlier articles, and finally give the full list 
of borrowings in Sur l’eau in tabular form for more convenient reference. 

The celebrated passage” in which Maupassant expresses his hatred of 
the folly and stupidity of war comes directly, almost word for word, from 
an article, ‘‘La Guerre” in the Gil Blas (11 décembre 1883), which was 
itself an expansion of an article also called “La Guerre” in the Gaulois 
(10 avril 1881) and which used several essential paragraphs from the 
earlier article verbatim. In the 1881 article when he quotes Moltke’s praise 
of war as a divine institution which fills men with virtue ‘et les empéche, 
en un mot, de tomber dans le plus hideux matérialisme,’’ Maupassant adds: 
“Tl est étonnant qu’il n’ait pas dit naturalisme.’’ Thereafter whenever he 
lists the horrors of war and concludes: “Voila ce qu’on appelle ne pas 
tomber dans le plus hideux matérialisme”’ he addes the words “‘ou natural- 
isme.” These references to naturalism do not appear in the 1883 article or 
in Sur l’eau. A significant change appears in the conclusion of his discussion 
of war. In his book he sums up by declaring that if the people judged their 
governments after each war, “‘s’ils se servaient de leurs armes contre ceux 
qui les leur ont données pour massacrer, ce jour-la la guerre serait morte. . . . 
Mais ce jour ne viendra pas.”’ In a different mood in the article in 1883, he 
had launched the same appeal and concluded: ‘“‘Et ce jour viendra.” 

The long section on galanterie and wit" has a most curious history. The 
first part is taken with only minor changes from ‘‘La Galanterie” (Gaulois, 
27 mai 1884), but the discussion of wit is put together out of a number of 
sources. On June 19, 1881 Maupassant published in the Gaulois an article 
called “‘L’Esprit en France’”’ which he later revised somewhat for the Gil 

11. Jbid., pp. Ixxxiv-Ixxxv. 

12. Guy de Maupassant, Sur l’eau, Conard, XXI, 52-59; Librairie de France, 
VIII, 278-282. The whole of this passage on war was later used as a preface to La 
Guerre of Vsevolod Garchine, adapted from the Russian by E. Halpérine-Kaminsky, 


Paris, Havard, 1889. 
13. Sur l’eau, Conard, XXI, 131-145; Librairie de France, VIII, 329-338. 
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Blas where it appeared as “La Finesse’ (25 décembre 1883). When he 
composed Sur l’eau, however, he went back to the earlier article of 1881 
and reproduced it, using as well pieces of “Les Causeurs” (Gaulois, 20 
janvier 1882). He then continued his discussion of wit by using as transition 
a summary of the first part of ““Ayez donc de l’esprit” (Gaulois, 2 janvier 
1884), and then poured in the rest of the article verbatim, save for a few 
omissions. But there is something rather odd in all this. In Sur l’eau, when 
he talks of wit, he declares flatly that it is a quality only Frenchmen 
possess. Yet in the original articles his discussion bore on the point that 
Frenchmen were no longer witty; wit in France was dead. Here he ap- 
parently took a dimmer view of things in 1881 than he did in 1888. Similarly 
when he talks of “la galanterie francaise” in 1884 he mourns it as dead; but 
four years later it had come to life again as a uniquely French characteristic. 
He accomplished this transformation by ingeniously dropping out a few 
sentences, retaining the rest of the article unchanged.“ 

It should be noted that, in general, when Maupassant borrowed material 
from his articles to use in Sur l’eau he revised the earlier text only slightly: 
occasional changes of a word or two, elimination of references which would 
sound dated, and, infrequently, rearrangement of the order of paragraphs. 
He would not necessarily use all of an article, but what he did use seldom 
suffered any major revision. These pieces were then strung together with 
every appearance of haste, and, as a result, some transitional passages are 
awkward or contradictory in tone. For example, when he describes the 
commis voyageurs lunching at the Hétel du Bailli de Suffren, he gives an 
unflattering, realistic, ironic portrait of them, then abruptly remarks: 
“Et je voyais en eux toute la France, la France légendaire, spirituelle, 
mobile, brave et galante.’’ The reason for such a surprising change of tone 
is simple; he is merely seeking a way of introducing his article, “La 
Galanterie,” so he adds: “Ces hommes étaient des types de la race, types 
vulgaires qu’il me suffirait de poétiser un peu pour retrouver le Frangais 
tel que nous le montre l’histoire, cette vieille dame exaltée et menteuse.” 
Having thus swiftly transformed these crude commis voyageurs, Maupassant 
is able to throw in his article on galanterie with scarcely any changes. 

It is not possible, of course, to show that every page of the travel diary 
has its origin in a newspaper essay. A good deal of the book is concerned 
merely with the log of the cruise which serves as a frame for his reflections. 
None of this is of any great importance, but there are a few passages of some 
significance which have not as yet been identified with earlier material. 
This does not mean, however, that they can safely be assumed to have been 
written for Sur l’eau in 1887 or 1888. No published bibliography mentions 
more than a handful of Maupassant articles, and though my own list 


14, Just before its appearance in book form Sur l’eau was published in Les Lettres 
et les Arts, 1°" février, ler mars, 1** avril 1888, omitting, however, this whole sec- 
tion on wit, which had already been published as a separate article, ““Les Femmes 
et l’esprit en France,” in the Revue Bleue, 21 janvier 1888. 
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gathered from various sources contains over 200 items, it is probably not 
complete. More sources of Sur l’eau may turn up, but in any case, very few 
passages remain which have not been identified. 

One of these appears at the beginning of the section dated “Cannes, 
7 avril, 9 heures du soir,’’® which reads: ‘‘Des princes, des princes, partout 
des princes! Ceux qui aiment les princes sont heureux. ..”; and another, 
in the same chapter, gives an account of the nauseating banality of the 
conversation at a table d’héte. The section on the ‘‘princes,’’ however, reads 
like an expanded version of his letter to Madame Lecomte du Nouy 
written from Antibes, March 2, 1886,'* and echoes sentiments expressed 
earlier in a letter to the comtesse Potocka from Cannes, March 13, 1884.1” 
The only other passages in Sur l’eau of biographical or psychological in- 
terest which cannot be traced to previous articles or stories are the follow- 
ing: two paragraphs beginning “‘Certes, en certains jours, j’éprouve l’hor- 
reur de ce qui est jusqu’& désirer la mort’’;* an account of how hearing a 
noise at night filled him with sadness, as if it were “la voix des vagues 
remords’’;!® and a description of how, on receiving a package of letters, he 
burst out with a long cry: “‘Qu’on ne s’attache pas 4 moi. ..Personne 
jamais n’appartient 4 personne.’”° 

What follows is a table of Maupassant’s borrowings from earlier writings 
which he incorporated in Sur l’eau. References are to pages of the Conard 
edition and to the Librairie de France edition of the book. 


Librairie 
Conard de France 
“Les Grands Morts” Figaro, 20 juin 1885 12;19-21 250;255-256 
“Les Amateurs d’artistes” Gil Blas, 30 juin 1885 28-32 261-264 
“Chez la mort” Gaulois, 8 mai 1882 34-36 264-266 
“Par dela” Gil Blas, 10 juin 1884 40-45 268-273 
“Bazaine”’ Gaulois, 15 avril 1883 46-50 274-277 
“La Guerre” Gaulois, 10 avril 1881 52-55 278-271 
“La Guerre” Gil Blas, 11 décembre 1883 52-59 278-283 
‘“‘La Lune et les poétes” Gaulois, 17 aoit 1884 71-75 291-293 
“L’Homme de lettres” Gaulois, 6 novembre 1882 80-83 296-298 
“La Femme de lettres” Figaro, 3 juillet 1884 80-83 296-298 
‘““Misére humaine” Gil Blas, 8 juin 1886 83-92 298-304 
“L’Orient” (a story)?! Gaulois, 13 septembre 1883 93-95 304-305 
“‘Réves” (a story) Gaulois, 8 juin 1882 98-101 308-310 

15. Sur eau, Conard, XXI, 24-28; Librairie de France, VIII, 257-261. 

16. Boule de Suif, Conard, I, cli-cliv; Librairie de France, XV, 336-338; cf. 
Edouard Maynial, La Vie et l’euvre de Guy de Maupassant, Paris, Mercure de France, 
1906, p. 201, note 1. 

17. Librairie de France, XV, 307-308. 

. Sur Veau, Conard, XXI, 62-64; Librairie de France, VIII, 284-286. 

19. Sur l’eau, Conard, XXI, 77-80; Librairie de France, VIII, 295-296. 

20. Sur l’eau, Conard, XXI, 127-131; Librairie de France, VIII, 327-329. 

21. Reprinted in Miss Harriet. Dumesnil noted this borrowing in Librairie de 
France, III, 403; he pointed out also, in Librairie de France, VIII, Notice, p. i, 
that the story ‘‘Réves,”’ first published in L’Inutile Beauté (1890), contains a passage 
which had been used in Sur l’eau (Conard, XXI, 98-101; Librairie de France, VIII, 
308-310). ‘“‘Réves ’’first appeared in the Gaulois, 8 juin 1882. 





SUR L’EAU 





“A propos de rien” Gil Blas, 30 mars 1886 103-105 310-314 
“Les Enfants” Gil Blas, 23 juin 1885 104 313-314 
“En rédant” Gaulois, 14 février 1883 106-107 315 

“‘Philosophie-politique” Gil Blas, 7 avril 1885 106-110 315-317 
“Les Foules” Gaulois, 23 mars 1882 108-110 316-317 
“‘A propos de rien’’?? Gil Blas, 30 mars 1886 110-111 317 

“Pécheuses et guerriéres”** Gil Blas, 15 mars 1887 121-123 324-325 
“Les Employés” Gaulois, 4 janvier 1882 123-126 325-327 
“La Galanterie” Gaulois, 27 mai 1884 132-136 330-332 
“Les Causeurs”’ Gaulois, 20 janvier 1882 136 332-333 
“La Finesse” Gil Blas, 25 décembre 1883 136-138 332-333 
“L’Esprit en France” Gaulois, 19 juin 1881 136-138 333 

“Ayez donc de l’esprit”’ Gaulois, 2 janvier 1884 138-145 334-338 
“Le Bonheur” (a story)* Gaulois, 16 mars 1884 152-153 342 


All this should inspire a certain amount of caution in the use of Sur 
Veau as a psychological source book; any conclusions to be drawn from it 
must take into account the scrapbook method of composition. It is the 
form of the book, the manner of composition, which most clearly reveals 
Maupassant’s situation in 1888. Is not this deliberate attempt to pass off 
old material as something new a clearer indication in itself of his troubled 
state of mind than anything he actually says in Sur l’eau, especially since 
he so rashly committed himself in the explanatory sentences which open 
and close the book? Maupassant was ill, and his publishers were pressing 
him to produce the travel book he had promised,” so he fell back on the 
old articles of the Gaulois, the Gil Blas, and the Figaro, and with scissors 
and paste composed his book. It is significant too, that in the collection of 
short stories, Le Rosier de Madame Husson, published also in 1888, he went 
back to material written much earlier, for nine of the fourteen stories had 
been published in newspapers between 1883 and 1885. His entire creative 
effort in this period went into his novel Pierre et Jean, and it was probably 
just as well, for here he produced his greatest work. Sur l’eau was not 
created; it was assembled. 

Epwarp D. SuLLIVAN 
Princeton University 

22. In Sur l’eau Maupassant summarizes the ideas contained in a letter from a 
reader which was quoted by him in this article. 

23. Part of this appears with minor changes in a letter from Maupassant to Ma- 
dame Lecomte du Nouy dated Antibes, 2 mars 1886 (see Boule de Suif, Conard I, cli- 
cliv, and Librairie de France, XV, 336-338); the letter was reproduced by her in 
Amitié amoureuse, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1898, p. 51, and in En regardant passer la vie, 
Paris, Ollendorf, 1903, pp. 104-105. 

24. Reprinted in La Vie errante, Conard, XXIV, and in Librairie de France, IX; 
the article was used as a preface to La Grande Bleue by René Maizeroy, Paris, Plon, 
1888. 

25. Reprinted in Conard, XIV (Contes du jour et de la nuit) and in Librairie de 
France, IV (Les Seurs Rondoli). The incident recounted in Sur l’eau is a transposi- 
tion of ‘‘Le Bonheur’”’ into a different setting with an added conclusion, but the pages 
indicated are copied directly from the earlier story. 


26. See the letter Maupassant wrote to Frédéric Masson, director of Les Lettres et 
les Arts, given in a note in the Conard edition of Sur l’eau, p. 179. 





LE PORTRAIT DE CHARLUS DANS L’GUVRE 
DE PROUST 








LES PERSONNAGES de Proust font trés généralement une fin malheureuse. 
Ceux mémes qui débutent trés bien, comme Saint-Loup ou Albertine et ses 
compagnes en fleurs, aboutissent au vice et 4 la déchéance. La chute, ou 
seulement l’enlisement progressif, n’est—en dehors du narrateur et de sa 
proche famille, qui font repoussoir—épargnée 4 personne. Mais parmi cette 
universelle dégradation il est un personnage, de l’avis unanime le plus 
puissamment campé, qui semble résumer en lui tous les éléments de cette 
tendance au désastre. Le baron de Charlus est dans ce sens spécial le 
véritable héros du roman; il en est le protagoniste dont la déchéance donne 
& l’ceuvre sa pleine signification. Le narrateur Marcel existe en effet plutét 
en dehors du roman: c’est en quelque sorte le raisonneur des comédies 
classiques, portant jugement sur les actions des autres acteurs et faisant 
entendre 4 travers le masque la voix de l’auteur. Swann d’autre part est, 
comme le remarque Abraham,' le double du narrateur, et il sert 4 compléter 
la démonstration sentimentale et esthétique sur la vanité de l’amour et la 
puissance de l’art, sans toutefois y suffire par lui-méme. Mais c’est a 
Charlus qu’il est dévolu d’incorporer, de nourrir de son propre corps le mal, 
l’injustice aveugle de la vie, qui fait de lui l’CEdipe avili et bedonnant d’une 
nouvelle vengeance d’Apollon. Le baron n’est pas en effet condamné au 
nom de la morale, mais par la fatalité. Son vice, il ne l’a pas appelé sur 
lui-méme; il lui a fallu cependant en subir toutes les humiliations. Proust 
ne condamne pas non plus a travers lui la société et ses préjugés injustes; 
il ne lui dit pas, comme ferait le romancier du message social, montrant 
du doigt Charlus réduit 4 l’état d’épave: “Voila ton ceuvre!’”’ Cette con- 
damnation, il la réserve a la vie, aux puissances aveugles de l’existence, tel 
avant lui La Rochefoucauld jetant, de facon détournée, son principe de 
l’égoisme a la face de ce méme Créateur qui en avait la responsabilité origi- 
nelle.2 La vie est condamnée au nom des souffrances inutiles, des laideurs 
dont elle accable une humanité qui sera vengée dans |’ceuvre d’art par le 
démenti qu’elle y inflige 4 ses tourments. La révolte de Proust est donc 
bien celle d’un humaniste; son évangile, une renonciation. 

Le portrait du baron de Charlus offre un intérét spécial dans |’étude de 
l’ceuvre: son évolution mesure exactement le progrés de la démonstration, 


1. Pierre Abraham, Proust, p. 25: ‘“Swann—cet autre négatif photographique du 
narrateur....’’ 

2. La Rochefoucauld ne suggére dans aucune des ses Mazimes qu’il y ait reméde a 
la condition des hommes: il semble plutét, puisque leurs vertus mémes dérivent de 
l’amour de soi, que ce dernier soit une donnée fondamentale de leur nature; donc, en 
derniére analyse, totalement imputable 4 Dieu. 
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comme son orientation graduelle vers l’avilissement et la déchéance totale 
en marque le sens. L’auteur procéde ici selon la méthode qui lui est familiére: 
le baron nous est d’abord présenté de l’extérieur, par petites touches, en 
apparitions espacées, révélant, 4 mesure que l’observation porte sur les 
couches plus profondes de son caractére, des contradictions insolubles que 
vient éclairer d’un seul coup la révélation centrale, le renversement qui en 
fait un inverti; puis vient la dégradation, insensible d’abord, progressant 
ensuite vers l’abime selon la pente de plus en plus précipitée de ses pen- 
chants, que ne retient plus une volonté relachée par l’Age. 

La premiére apparition de Charlus dans l’ceuvre symbolise ce qui va 
devenir la marque essentielle de sa carriére, ainsi que de celle, 4 un moindre 
degré, de presque tous les autres personnages du roman, dont il offre comme 
une puissante synthése. II est en effet connu 4 Combray surtout pour ses 
visites 8 Mme Swann, en l’absence de son mari, et les parents du narrateur 
ne doutent pas un instant qu’il soit l’amant d’Odette. Charlus, que Swann 
avait prié de surveiller Odette, fait done pour les bourgeois de Combray 
figure de séducteur de femmes, tout le contraire de son étre véritable. 
Cette contradiction entre l’apparence et la réalité est chére 4 l’auteur, dont 
elle fait la thése tout au long du roman. 

Lorsque Swann recoit une lettre anonyme accusant Odette d’avoir été 
la maitresse d’hommes innombrables, ses soupcons se portent un instant 
sur Charlus: son amitié exaltée de névropathe, ses susceptibilités toujours 
en éveil, ses coléres subites pouvaient le faire soupgonner d’une action 
impulsive qu’il regretterait le lendemain. Mais 4 la réflexion, Charlus a 
du coeur, il est bon, sensible, et “la seule pensée de faire cette peine & 
Swann l’eit révolté.’* 

Cette premiére esquisse morale vient se compléter, 4 trois volumes de 1a, 
par la présence physique du baron, auquel le narrateur est présenté. Il 
était attendu par son neveu Saint-Loup qui en fait un portrait, tout en 
surface et d’apparences trompeuses, mais de signification profonde: 

Trés adonné aux exercices physiques, surtout aux longues marches, c’était en 
grande partie 4 pied, en couchant la nuit dans les fermes, que cet oncle devait 
faire la route. . . .4 


Saint-Loup en parle comme du plus difficile d’accés des grands nobles, un 
homme d’une grande beauté dans sa jeunesse, qui fut aventureuse, trés bon 
pour les hommes du commun, auxquels il rend de grands services, impitoy- 
able au malheureux qui se permit un jour une proposition malhonnéte. Le 
narrateur voit Charlus pour la premiére fois, alors qu’il l’épie, les “yeux 
dilatés par l’attention,” avec des regards de fou ou d’espion. Quand il lui 
est présenté, il remarque la sévérité de ses vétements, ot la couleur est 
absente, non 


3. Swann, II, 200. (Toutes les citations du texte de Proust renvoient aux volumes 
publiés par la N.R.F. chez Gallimard & partir de 1918.) 
4. Jeunes Filles, I1, 204 (1’édition en trois volumes). 
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... parce que celui qui l’en avait bannie y était indifférent, mais plutét parce que 
pour une raison quelconque il se l’interdisait.® 


Le parti pris de virilité, la sévére discipline, le mépris pour les efféminés 
se joignent chez le baron 4 une extréme sensibilité, et sa voix méme semble 
abriter une ‘“‘nichée de jeunes filles.”” Sa conduite envers le narrateur est 
une suite incompréhensible d’avances flatteuses et de cinglantes avanies 
qui se terminent brusquement par le don d’un livre de Bergotte, relié et 
orné d’une branche de myosotis, en demi-relief. 

Notre connaissance du caractére et des maniéres du baron en reste A ce 
point pour la plus grande part des trois volumes suivants, od il ne parait que 
de facon indirecte, 4 travers les conversations des autres personnages et 
sous les couleurs que nous lui avons déja vues. Le chef-d’ceuvre de cette 
premiére fagon dans le portrait du baron est dans la scéne de rage incompré- 
hensible contre le narrateur (Sodome et Gomorrhe), od est portée A son 
maximum d’intensité la contradiction de tous moments qui semble marquer 
les faits et gestes de Charlus. L’explication suit, 4 quelques pages de 1a, 
mettant fin, par l’entrevue de Charlus et de Jupien, 4 l’incertitude du 
lecteur et révélant d’un seul coup le secret dont découlaient les bizarreries 
et les paradoxes du portrait précédent. Charlus inverti, c’est Charlus 
tendre, passionné, miévre, traqué, colére, hautain, aggressivement viril 
parce que femme, snob, rageur, et compatissant expliqué d’un seul coup! 


En M. de Charlus un autre étre avait beau s’accoupler, qui le différenciait des 
autres hommes, comme dans le centaure le cheval, cet étre avait beau faire corps 
avec le baron, je ne l’avais jamais apergu. Maintenant l’abstrait s’était matérialisé, 
l’étre enfin compris avait aussitét perdu son pouvoir de rester invisible et la trans- 
mutation de M. de Charlus en une personne nouvelle était si compléte, que non 
seulement les contrastes de son visage, de sa voix, mais rétrospectivement les 
hauts et les bas eux-mémes de ses relations avec moi, tout ce qui avait paru jusque- 
14 incohérent 4 mon esprit, devenaient intelligibles, se montraient évidents, comme 
une phrase, n’offrant aucun sens tant qu’elle reste décomposée en lettres disposées 
au hasard, exprime, si les caractéres se trouvent replacés dans |’ordre qu’il faut, 
une pensée que |’on ne pourra plus oublier.® 


Désormais le baron agit 4 découvert, et le deuxiéme portrait pour lequel il 
pose dans la suite du roman est celui de son caractére véritable et des 
actions qu’il lui inspire et qui viennent défaire peu a peu l’efficace de ses 
précautions. S’il parle 4 Mme de Surgis-le-Duc presque avec amour, nous 
savons que c’est parce qu’il retrouve en elle les traits magnifiques de ses 
deux fils; s’il est en longue conversation avec M. de Vaugoubert dans la 
méme soirée de la princesse de Guermantes, c’est que ce dernier est “un 
Charlus.’”’ Nous le voyons au livre suivant “‘lever’’ Morel, le beau militaire, 
fils de l’ancien domestique de l’oncle du narrateur. Son affaire avec Morel 
s’étale impudiquement au vu et au su de tous, et les affres de sa jalousie sont 


5. Ibid., p. 211. 
6. Sodome, I, 266-267. 
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celles mémes dont souffrirent Swann pour Odette et Marcel pour Albertine. 
Le pauvre baron, torturé par Morel qui lui fait une vilaine scéne 4 |’instiga- 
tion des Verdurin, ne trouve méme plus dans ses ressources d’hystérique, 
de “faux méchant” la force de réagir avec la violence par laquelle il 
effrayait si bien les gens de son monde. Son aspect physique s’est d’ailleurs 
modifié en méme temps que son réle, et le faux viril est vu désormais 


... naviguant vers nous de tout son corps énorme, trainant sans le vouloir 4 sa 
suite un de ces apaches ou mendigots, que son passage faisait maintenant infaillible- 
ment surgir méme des coins en apparence les plus déserts, et dont ce monstre 
puissant était bien malgré lui toujours escorté quoique 4 quelque distance, comme le 
requin par son pilote, enfin contrastant tellement avec |’étranger hautain de la 
premiére année de Balbec, 4 l’aspect sévére, 4 l’affectation de virilité, qu’il me 
sembla découvrir, accompagné de son satellite, un astre 4 une tout autre période de 
sa révolution et qu’on commence 4 voir dans son plein... .” 


La maladie qui suit la scéne que lui fait Morel achéve de l’abattre. Elle 
larrache cependant un moment 4 sa déchéance spirituelle: 


Vanité, médisance, folie de méchanceté et d’orgueil, tout cela avait disparu. Morale- 
ment M. de Charlus s’était élevé bien au-dessus du niveau ov il vivait naguére. 
Mais ce perfectionnement moral... disparut avec la maladie qui avait travaillé 
pour lui. M. de Charlus redescendit sa pente avec une vitesse que nous verrons 
progressivement croissante.® 


Ce passage, et surtout la derniére phrase, est concluant. I] démontre en 
effet en termes sans équivoque l’intention morale que je crois trouver au 
portrait, si soigneusement préparé, du baron. II y a pente, il y a chute, et le 
grotesque du personnage, tellement accusé par exemple dans le portrait 
physique de son deuxieme état, n’est pas, comme voudrait le faire croire 
Gide, un résultat imprévu de l’auteur, qui en aurait été “affecté,” mais 
plutét la piéce maitresse de son développement. Ce qui a pu tromper 
Gide,’ c’est que Proust avait 4 coeur non pas de condamner la pédérastie par 
le portrait qu’il fait de Charlus, mais de ruiner & la fois le prestige de l’amour 
(qui pour lui était indifféremment “‘normal” ou inverti) par le spectacle des 
ravages qu’il opére, et l’humanité agissante, vivante, mais non créatrice, 
dont le baron incarne l’existence dans le cadre du roman. Charlus est 
condamné, non pour son vice, mais parce qu’il n’a su le mettre & profit, en 
faire ceuvre d’art. L’inversion n’est au fond qu’un moyen—le plus frappant 
aux yeux d’un public sain— de caricaturer ce que l’on veut détruire, c’est- 
a-dire Charlus, c’est-A-dire une humanité qui ne serait pas créatrice. 

M. de Charlus est perdu de vue, du moins physiquement, pendant les 
deux volumes d’ Albertine disparue, et réapparait dans le Temps retrouvé 
tellement transformé par l’habitude du vice et le relachement de sa sévérité 


7. Prisonniére, I, 278. 
8. Ibid., II, 163. 
9. Journal, II, 383 (Editions Americ-Edit). 
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qu’il ressemble 4 tout autre sodomiste et n’est pas d’abord reconnu par le 
narrateur. Ses brouilles innombrables, ses fagons exclusives ont fini par l’iso- 
ler dans son propre milieu, et la haine de Morel, devenu journaliste, et des 
Verdurin le poursuit sans d’ailleurs trop l’atteindre. La guerre lui fait 
prendre “‘par nécessité d’abord . . . l’habitude et ensuite le goft des petits 
garcons.” Morel continue & le fuir, mais ce n’est pas seulement par ingrati- 
tude; c’est, comme il l’avoue au narrateur, par peur. Peur justifiée par un 
aveu posthume du baron qui confesse avoir décidé sa mort s’il venait le 
voir. Mais il reste, avant la décomposition totale du personnage, une 
derniétre pose, un triomphe final 4 nous faire entrevoir en maniére 
d’apothéose. Le narrateur, cheminant par les corridors d’une maison de 
passe gérée par Jupien, s’approche d’un ceil-de-bceuf: 


... La, enchainé sur un lit comme Prométhée sur son rocher, recevant les coups 
d’un martinet en effet planté de clous que lui infligeaient (sic) Maurice, je vis, 
déja tout en sang, et couvert d’ecchymoses qui prouvaient que le supplice n’avait 
pas lieu pour la premiére fois, je vis devant moi M. de Charlus.’° 


Cette scéne capitale, répondant 4 travers quinze volumes a la scéne de 
cruauté et de profanation que donne en prélude Mile Vinteuil crachant 
sur le portrait de son pére décédé pour plaire 4 son amie, cette scéne, 
disons-nous, libére comme par un accord secret toute une partie cachée de la 
signification de l’ceuvre. La cruauté qui jalonne le roman A chaque pas, 
cruauté de Francoise pour la fille de cuisine ou le poulet qu’elle égorge, 
cruauté de Forcheville ou de Verdurin pour Saniette, de Basin pour Oriane, 
de Morel pour Charlus, de tout étre aimé pour celui qu’il tient 4 sa merci, est 
l’expression d’une loi de la nature gouvernant les rapports de ceux qui 
vivent, agissent, survivent pour parler avec Darwin. Or cette cruauté qui 
blesse la sensibilité de l’auteur, il s’arrange d’abord pour nous la jeter a la 
face, pour nous montrer en elle le vrai visage de l’existence que nous menons 
placidement; ensuite, et par un chef-d’ceuvre de rétribution symbolique, il 
finit par la mettre aux prises avec elle-méme et l’inciter, comme pour 
montrer sa pente inévitable, 4 s’attaquer aux chairs mémes du baron 
masochiste. Telle est l’impasse supréme du monde de I’action dans |’esprit 
de l’auteur; et le dénouement inévitable de la vie est l’auto-destruction 
qu’ son terme on appelle la mort. 

Il reste fort peu 4 ajouter. La carriére du baron est arrivée au terme de 
l’abjection consciente. Une apoplexie se charge de détendre les ficelles du 
pantin et d’emprisonner irrévocablement dans la chair immobile cette 
volonté qui n’a su s’en détacher quand il était temps encore. Le dernier acte 
du baron paralysé, c’est précisément de dépenser toutes les ressources de ses 
membres indociles & saluer, péniblement, et comme un enfant s’appliquant 
& une tache prescrite, cette méme Mme de Sainte-Euverte qu’aux beaux 
jours de son fol orgueil et de sa toute-puissance dans les salons il avait si 

10. Temps retrouvé, I, 165. 
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grossiérement couverte d’injures, sans daigner méme remarquer sa présence. 
Le rideau se baisse sur cette derniére abdication, l’ultime défaite d’une 
existence. L’auteur a mené sa démonstration 4 bout: comme une boule bien 
lancée, son livre n’a pas laissé une seule quille debout et |’effondrement de 
tous les aspects de la vitalité chez M. de Charlus n’est qu'un exemple, le 
principal il est vrai, des opérations d’une loi qui frappe jusqu’aux Saint- 
Loups, jusqu’aux Swanns, et jusqu’aux Gilbertes de l’ceuvre. La vie, 
puisqu’elle est située si loin au-dessous de la vraie moralité, doit en aboutir 
la, dans les régions viles de la cruauté et du vice (qui n’est que la cruauté 
qu’on s’applique 4 soi-méme), quand elle n’est pas rachetée par l’art, qui, en 
en exprimant les valeurs, les préserve. 


Marcet M. GutwirtH 
Haverford College 





COSCIENZA CRITICA: ASPECTS OF 
CONTEMPORARY ITALIAN CRITICISM 








A DESCRIPTIVE summary of contemporary Italian criticism in terms of 
schools, or even poetics, seems particularly difficult and probably would 
be ill-advised; there does not seem to be material for that kind of classifying 
procedure. Elsewhere terms like formalism, sociologism, can be put to good 
use after a relatively small effort at definition; our material is more fluid 
than that. Undoubtedly some such terms have been used, or indeed adopted 
by the critics themselves at times for polemic purposes (accusing each other, 
e.g., of formalismo and contenutismo respectively); but in the present state 
both of affairs and of our own information, they seem scarcely apt to convey 
the picture. 

This might be taken to indicate that much of the most interesting Italian 
criticism of our day is in a way impressionistic; but this at any rate does not 
necessarily imply that it is incompetent or purely emotive. It is fairer to 
say that in several cases which first come to mind it operates in close 
vicinity to current creative literature. In one sense this might mean that a 
good bit of it is journalistic reviewing; but again, this type of criticism need 
not be easy-going and superficial; in fact, in characteristic cases, we find it 
subtle and even occult. In a larger sense we may see, in the concomitance 
between criticism and creative activity, a symptom of the common modern 
trend toward self-awareness in literature of the phenomenon by which, for 
instance, the “‘verbal drama,” the making of the poem, has at times become 
the very theme of poetry. When a young critic of solid, Sicilian (and there- 
fore, as it seems, naturally ‘“‘philosophical’’) academic formation, 8. F. 
Romano, attempted to isolate and describe the critical assumptions under- 
lying the obscurity of recent poetry and trace a Poetica dell’ermetismo in 
a book of that title, he had no difficulty in taking lines from the poets 
themselves for his epigraphs: 


Non chiederci la parola che squadri da ogni lato 
Vanimo nostro informe e a lettere di fuoco 

lo dichiari. . . 

si qualche storta sillaba e secca come un ramo. 


A te ignota é la terra 
ove ognt giorno afjondo 
e segrete sillabe nutro. .. . 
1. Salvatore Francesco Romano, Poetica dell’ermetismo, Florence, 1942, p. 7. 


Quotations from Eugenio Montale, Ossi di seppia, and Salvatore Quasimodo, Acque e 
terre. 
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Attempts at portable definitions of a group of authors and works in 
terms of a poetics largely turn out to constitute temporary scaffoldings 
on which closer evaluations of authors and texts are built. Romano’s 
study contains pages of competent criticism. The place, for instance, and 
the novelty of recent Italian lyric poetry with reference to the European 
tradition is well brought out; appropriate analyses of single poems are 
made; the value of ambiguity is discussed, and interestingly connected, 
among other things, with Leopardi’s remarks on the especially evocative 
power of certain words.’ So that finally, a general term like ermetismo turns 
out to appear, so to speak, as good as any; it becomes a pretext, a sort of 
central theme to which variations are in fact so essential that the theme may 
be confused or even forgotten among them. 

This is true of Romano’s study much as it is of another young critic’s 
work, Binni’s study of the poetics of decadentism.* Here the revaluation 
of the term in a positive sense (among other things, a sort of coming of age 
of Italian poetry in the European framework) could not help arousing 
doubts as to the extent of its usefulness. Did not the author, after all, 
almost bring about a clever inversion of its etymological sense? 

One fact remains: the impossibility of distinguishing between some of 
the most vital trends of criticism and the literary practice of the day. Partly 
as a consequence of this, perhaps, criticism seems reluctant to adopt terms 
and categories. No “groups” with their own outspread banners have really 
appeared, I suppose we might say, since the long forgotten and confused 
futuristi, who were enough to make anyone shun definitions and badges. 
Later group designations have appeared unaccompanied by manifestoes; 
they have consisted, in fact, either of critics’ dubious tags (e.g., fram- 
mentisti, calligrafi, coined by Borgese) or of adjectives derived from titles of 
literary reviews (vociani from La Voce; rodisti from La Ronda). 

If anything, then, intense critical self-awareness seems to be the nearest 
thing to a comprehensive, and necessarily fluid, definition, at least of a 
significant portion of our field. Italy has had its large share of coscienza 
(or even better, consapevolezza) critica. This fact has, in Italy and else- 
where, two main obvious consequences. The first is that the contemporary 
scene is constantly kept under close watch,‘ a vigilance which is not con- 
fined to criticism of literary works, but extends to “criticism of criticism,’”® 
and well may (by no means distinctively in Italy) develop into certain 
forms of parochialism. The other consequence is represented by that 
variety of self-scrutiny which turns to the literary past, to the spiritual 

2. Ibid., pp. 103 ff. 

3. Walter Binni, Poetica del decadentismo italiano, Pisa, 1936. By the same author, 
see also the recent Preromanticismo italiano, Florence, 1948. 

4. Cf. Alfredo Gargiulo, Letteratura italiana del Novecento, 2nd ed., Florence, 
1943; Giuseppe de Robertis, Scrittori del Novecento, 3rd ed., Florence, 1946; much of 
Enrico Falqui’s criticism, including bibliographical work (Pezze d’appoggio, Florence, 


1938). 
5. See Luigi Russo, La Critica italiana contemporanea, 3 vols., Bari, 1945-1946. 
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ancestors: we have then the “revaluation” trend. Here again, closeness to 
the contemporary scene is paramount: ‘‘revivals of taste,’’ to put the matter 
broadly, occur usually in areas where it is hard to draw the line between 
the work of critics and that of performers, or weigh the merits and responsi- 
bilities of each. 

To the English-speaking reader the tendencies here indicated would of 
course call to mind such facts as the metaphysical poetry revival of the 
last twenty years or so, the more recent revival of Pope, or what we might 
call the house-cleaning of taste in regard to the romantics. Parallels with 
Italian cases would be warranted, with proper allowances for degrees of 
importance. Leopardi (his prose, his Zibaldone, even more than his verse) 
is an outstanding illustration. This goes back to the years of the formal 
rappel a lVordre of the review La Ronda soon after the first War. But the 
movement is by no means exhausted, and in a sense, the whole trend to- 
ward revaluation has been characterized by it. It prompted a tendency to 
see with new eyes a tradition which we call Italian classicism. Even the 
casual observer knows how the Italian sense of form may undergo cyclical 
crises of redundancy, phases of inflation. In our days, to put the matter 
simply, the tendency in lyric poetry has been “anti-inflation” for quite a 
while; the purity and essenzialitd of the verbal instrument seem safely under 
control. Consequently it has been possible to re-evaluate with assurance the 
more ample and august forms: not reinstated through a journey backwards, 
but rather found again beyond the intervening experiences (which, for 
instance, the early Ungaretti exemplified even typographically: the famous 
poems of two or three words). Critical revaluation has even attempted to 
re-establish among contemporary trends of taste some of the traditional 
hotbeds of artificiality: for instance, a good deal of the XVIth-century 
lyric.® 

One would expect Dante to be centrally present in any process of re- 
valuation. But Dante-worship is so basic and unshattered that he can be 
always taken for granted. A reader somewhat acquainted with both 
Italian and Anglo-American literary studies may, however, come to observe 
that there is scarcely a study in Italian where Dante is read and ‘‘used”’ 
in terms of contemporary literary practice as he is, more or less explicitly, 
in Eliot’s famous essay. It is natural to ask whether this indicates anything 
special about Italian poetry. For of course, here again practice and critical 
consapevolezza run together. We may go to Alfredo Gargiulo’s short critical 
study published as an introduction to Giuseppe Ungaretti’s Sentimento del 
tempo.’ Some of Ungaretti’s poems in that book were received as indications 
of the rediscovery of traditional forms and movements of lyrical expression 
after language had remastered its extreme essenzialitda—a feat of concen- 
tration of which Ungaretti had, himself, already furnished examples. 


6. Carlo Bo, Lirici del ’500, Milan, 1945. 
7. Now in Vita d’un uomo (Ungaretti’s collected poetry), vol. II, Milan, 1945. 
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Gargiulo mentions Petrarch and Leopardi, and that was the line suggested 
for future critical work. Others may have mentioned Dante, to be sure at 
his most “evocative” (the Dante of Par. XXIII, 25 ff.). There was no 
occasion for more: in other words, contemporary Italian poets do not seem 
inclined even to attempt the kind of thing which Eliot splendidly does in the 
“In the uncertain hour” passage oi Little Gidding. Probably the difficulties 
encountered by past poets from Vincenzo Monti to Luigi Orsini would 
have been enough to discourage the Italians from risking such impressive 
dangers. 

More generally speaking, as we suggested earlier, the familiar feeling of 
special poetic kinship to some of the great figures of the past who have been 
singled out for reinstatement by current poetic taste and critical judgment, 
has prevailed in recent Italian literature. It affords parallels with the 
situation in English, although here that closeness seems to have more often 
a practical, operative quality which is not found in the same measure in the 
Italian cases. Whether this is true, others may question; and the reasons 
are anybody’s guess. The literary education given in the schools, and the 
very concept, sometimes both emphatic and insufficient, of poetic greatness 
therein professed, could be worth considering in this connection. On the 
other hand, of course, early acquaintance with a clearly constituted 
literary patrimony provides, to use Coleridge’s phrase, the means for 
“storing the memory, during the period when memory is the predominant 
faculty, with facts for the after exercise of the judgement.” Translated into 
terms of poetry-reading this would mean long scraps of verse echoing in 
a writer’s ears, ready to be inspected by his developed taste. But it also 
seems to limit the possibilities of sudden discoveries and radical shifts. 

It does, however, heighten the taste for the “close reading” of texts. 
This tendency seems to go along with the distrust (whether explicit or not 
makes little practical difference) of definite systems, of well-articulated 
theoretical premises. It may be significant in this connection that the last 
great system should have been that of a man proverbially aloof from much 
contemporary literature. Also, there exists in regard to Croce a widespread 
sense of discomfort about what is felt as frequent disproportion or dis- 
crepancy between abstract formulations and critical practice: about the 
amount of empiric compromise to which the latter seems to compel the 
former. So much so, that a good bit of that great master’s reading and 
glossing of actual texts is felt either as unsatisfactory, or as frank in- 
dulgence in personal vagaries of taste—an indulgence which is under- 
standable in terms of the “milieu” and “moment” in which he grew. In 
these notes I am interested in examples of post-Crocean critical work; but 
two points can still be made. The first is that the “personal” trend, so to 
speak, is not only justifiable and has in our day (as indeed in the past) 
important things to show, but is also followed in full awareness. Luigi 
Russo, possibly Croce’s most ardent advocate, refers to his master’s 
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“forma teorica e dottrinaria”’ as a “forma di disciplina scientifica e direi di 
galateo polemico” which is not inconsistent, it seems, with professions of 
faith and taste scarcely based on pure aesthetic theory. In fact, Croce’s 
praise of Carducci at one point is defined as “‘parole molto significative di 
tutto un orientamento di gusto morale e di gusto poetico, a cui il Croce ha 
sempre tenuto fede.’* To this “personal” trend of criticism we shall return 
later. 

The second point in connection with the Crocean heritage concerns his 
achievement, or rather, the comfortable and shallow view that some tend to 
take of it. Croce’s “‘personalism”’ has many aspects; it is illustrated for 
instance by a taste for the literary anecdote, or for research in fields (say, 
Neapolitan antiquities, the domestic Risorgimento) which convey a 
particular cultural Stimmung. There is a tendency to forget that these, and 
a vast number of other things, are sustained by a laborious, systematic 
erudition which is the token of old-school discipline (and also, incidentally, 
of a certain type of leisure). To take him (or indeed to take the whole 
antipositivistic trend in literary scholarship) as a justification for mini- 
mizing or avoiding that discipline is not only to create a paradox but to 
betray a considerable part of Croce’s achievement. 

Yet in spite of all this, it would be misleading to assume that facility and 
improvisation have swept the field. First, close reading (saper leggere!) 
is no facile task and may in time acquire a patina of scholarly respectability 
in all academic eyes; in the second place, the more traditional forms of 
academic literary study continue to exist. In Italy as elsewhere the area of 
contact of ‘‘research” with what people call “criticism” (even of the more 
militant varieties) has tended to increase. And the exchange between new 
criticism and the Academy is, we know, one of the hopes of the future. 

The term “revaluation” could be applied again, in this connection, not 
so much to past works and periods as to methods, to whole disciplines; in 
this case it would connote not only the work of the critics but the schools, 
the teaching of literature, the interests of the new generation of students. 
From the field of classical philology we might take the example of Giorgio 
Pasquali; from the field of modern literature the name of Mario Praz sug- 
gests itself. 

It is difficult to visualize the achievement of a person like Pasquali out- 
side the context of the teaching profession. He shows the influence of the 
best of German tradition in which he was partly trained: the seminar 
manner of work and communication is evident in his interests and in his 
procedures—his interest, for example, in the methodology of research and 
the particular coloring it acquires with him, the breadth an” vermth which 
he brings to the practical business of literary study. The seininar back- 
ground seems to be there, the daily direct counsel, and a constant necessity 
of perspicuity (from which much occult criticism of the day would have a 


8. L. Russo, op. cit. 143, 149. 
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good deal to learn); along with that, there is the exceptional awareness of 
the individual scholar, whether master or pupil, his qualities, his back- 
ground and even his practical chances and circumstances of work. The 
manifestations of that practical quality, that awareness of the procedures 
of study, may range from methodological “‘decalogues”’ for his students to 
that type of article which he calls, in the etymological sense, extravagant, 
with its warm human interest not only in scholarship as an abstract in- 
tellectual activity, but also, as it were, in its bodily characters, its places, 
its protagonists: from dozens of examples one might choose the piece on 
Gottingen, or the masterful obituary of Wilamowitz.° 

Characteristic of this approach is its breadth of interest, with the 
consequent suggestion that the instruments of research which the classical 
philologist is trained to use may be applied elsewhere with equal profit; 
both in this sense and in the sense which we shall presently suggest, the 
tendency is to break with the idea of Fdcher. 

In the “instrumental” sense, it is possible that the extension of methods 
with which the classical philologist is more familiar may have had some 
bearing on the modern philologist’s treatment of problems of textual 
criticism and editorship. One aspect of this, which has nowadays con- 
siderably more than a curiosity interest, is the study of poetic variants 
as an item for critical evaluation of a poet’s history. Some work of that 
type has been conducted with competence and discretion, as part of the 
process of revaluation of certain poets, as for instance very recently by 
Gianfranco Contini on Petrarch.’ In its application to contemporary 
texts, to the visions and revisions of the major poets of the day, the exploita- 
tion of the method has probably reached in Italy its maximum; and it has, 
of course, intimate connections with Italian varieties of close-reading 
criticism and ‘“‘Mallarméan” composing: in which (in the detractors’ view) 
morbid attention is paid to the comma, the syllable, the eloquent white 
space." 

Another aspect of the widening of perspective exemplified by a scholar 
like Pasquali is indicated by words of his written in 1933: 


Io sono convinto che almeno nelle scienze dello spirito non esistano discipline 
severamente limitate, scomparti, Fiicher, ma solo problemi che devono spesso 
essere affrontati contemporaneamente con metodi desunti dalle varie discipline.” 


Along this line, certainly not new but extremely difficult to follow, 
Pasquali has produced some exemplary work. The best of it, in his and in 
similar cases, achieves a type of writing where all the resources of up-to-date 


9. Both in Pagine stravaganti di un filologo, Lanciano, 1933. The latest of the series 
is Terze Pagine stravaganti, Florence, 1942. 

10. Gianfranco Contini, Saggio d’un commento alle correzioni del Petrarca volgare, 
Florence, 1943. 

11. Giuseppe Ungaretti, Vita d’un uomo, vol. III (Poesie disperse, con l’apparato 
critico di tutte le varianti e uno studio di Giuseppe de Robertis, Milan 1945). 

12. Storia della tradizione e critica del testo, Florence, 1934, p. xiv. 
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historical, literary, linguistic research are brought together, constituting 
not so much a report on the contemporary state of erudition, or simply an 
attempt at reconstructing the past, as an expression of contemporary 
vision, taste and sensibility. Much of this type of work constitutes the 
bulk of a nation’s “culture,” in that important routine sense which is 
exemplified also by such basic and collective works as encyclopedias, 
dictionaries, etc. In this seuse, incidentally, studies like those of Pasquali 
on the idea of Rome possess also a positive value ex absentia: in the specific 
case, the absence of panegyric. Considering the time of production, we 
shudder to think what a laus urbis could have become in less enlightened 
hands. This is mentioned as one example of a successful academic defence 
of values during a particular period. 

In such high types of Kulturgeschichte what matters is not only the 
manner of revival but of course even more its object. In examining the 
achievement of a student of modern literature like Mario Praz, the stress 
on “contemporary feeling” is high: a choice is very likely to indicate a 
direction or even a turning point in taste, more or less personal, more or less 
representative. In the case of Praz, much of his attention for instance to 
the Empire age“ may be in its origin ascribed to rather special inclinations, 
to which he is of course fully entitled. But, on the other hand, his studies 
on such representative and by now more than “revaluated’’ themes as the 
metaphysical poets Donne and Crashaw came at the opening of that 
essential trend. Praz’s possibly best known work, the study of romantic 
and decadent literature from the point of view of erotic sensibility, can be 
discussed as an example of a type."* Literary study is accompanied here by 
a sort of psychological research; and the works studied are given as illus- 
trations of a Zeitgeist which transcends literary convention and indeed 
transcends also Zeit: the study, among other things, is intended to throw 
light on some profound and recurring human instincts. It remains, however, 
essentially a study of literature, and particularly of literary conventions: 
of a certain number of fictional types collected and examined with close 
attention to the general sensibility of an age and with recourse to modern 
psychological analysis. As a treatment of genealogies of fictional characters 
it may sound similar to one type of study of sources; but substantially it is 
very different. Its stress on taste, sensibility, cultural climate almost seems 
to envisage by implication the possibility of a literary history according to 
basic, recurring images, types, myths, emblems. The method then would 
transcend the ordinary classifications by literary movements abstractly 
designed (neoclassicism, romanticism, etc.) and cope, in this sense, more 
directly with the materials of literature. The vivid, imaginative awareness 

13. Cf. Gusto neoclassico, Florence, 1940. 

14. Secentismo e marinismo in Inghilterra: John Donne—Richard Crashaw, Flor- 
ence, 1925. 


15. La Carne, la morte e il diavolo nella letiteratura romantica, Milan-Rome, 1930; 
English translation, The Romantic Agony, Oxford, 1933. 
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of those materials and of their position in the history of taste would preserve 
the method from becoming flat and mechanical Stoffgeschichte. As reading 
of literature, it is far from being a close reading; in fact, the literary docu- 
ment tends to be treated on an equal foot with documents drawn from 
other arts. Significantly, this type of work tends more and more to direct 
itself toward such problems as the connections between verbal and visual 
imagination, poetry and painting, etc.: higher varieties, again, of Kultur- 
geschichte, and of doubtless interest, in the best instances, to students both 
of literature and of the fine arts, while, of course, we should always be 
warned against their farfetched extremes. 

A basic premise of the type of work done by Praz consists of course in 
its rising above national boundaries. Although influences are mentioned, 
this seems to be done in a different spirit from that of comparative literature 
in one of the conventional uses of that term. Here the migration of literary 
elements from book to book may assume importance and in fact may be 
found to be somehow singularly exciting; the fact that books may have 
been written in different countries matters much less. 

In general, Italian criticism and literary studies seem to be averse to 
concepts of literature as expressions of Volksgeist. In the recently collected 
valuable and temperamental book La Critica italiana contemporanea 
already mentioned, Luigi Russo emphasizes on Crocean premises the con- 
cept of ‘‘Arte come solo simbolo di se medesima, arte come atto spirituale 
che in sé risolve il mondo totale, la cui storia non é la storia preordinata di 
un ‘destino,’ di un ‘genio della stirpe,’ che, una volta riconosciuto, resta 
sempre quello. ...’"* Referring to Borgese’s attempt to define, in a well- 
known lecture later published in pamphlet form, the sense of Italian litera- 
ture,!? Russo exclaims: ““Ma questo é il peggiore sociologismo romantico”’ ;* 
and elsewhere, referring to the work of Alfredo Galletti he deplores its 
“interminabili e piuttosto monotoni duelli fra l’idea latina e l’idea germa- 
nica.’”® Russo’s general view is that the old debates on the sense, character, 
and genius of a literature amount to an entirely unacceptable form of 
determinism. He is, we believe, correct and representative if he adumbrates, 
as we hope he does, the concept of a supra-national vision of literature 
where single national conceptions would assume the rather more appropriate 
status of poetic themes, predominant at certain periods which are not 
usually coincident with heights of artistic achievement.”° 

This attitude would also clearly be in harmony with the intense interest 
maintained in foreign literatures, again in areas where criticism and 
creative practice convene. Specialists in foreign fields have typically been 

16. Op. cit., II, 200. 

17. G. A. Borgese, Il Senso della letteratura italiana, Milan, 1931. 

18. Op. cit., II, 212. 

19. Ibid., p. 200. 


20. Cf. also the introduction to the recent Antologia delle letterature straniere by 
Mario Praz and Ettore Lo Gatto, Florence, 1947. 
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people aware of current literary trends in Italy and participating in the 
country’s literary life as it is expressed in reviews, in various publishing 
projects, etc. We could mention for example Praz or Emilio Cecchi (other- 
wise prominent as writer and art critic), in English; Pietro P. Trompeo or 
Giovanni Macchia in French, Renato Poggioli in Russian, or in German, 
among the youngest, Giaime Pintor, a name which we cannot recall without 
renewing our grief: the génération, as Mr. Peyre would term it, had no one 
better than he. The subject of influences and of the international trade 
of literature would require a separate study; our point here is that the best 
representatives of those interests have been men of letters with a stake of 
their own in the nation’s literary life. 

On the level of cultural and philosophical speculation, the close acquain- 
tance with foreign literatures goes along with the search for unifying ele- 
ments in our cultural heritage and Western tradition; it is significant that 
the search for what people now call rather hurriedly a central myth, or 
an integration of values, has been concerned with some of the important 
poetic visions of the period. We have recently seen in a book by Enzo Paci, 
containing studies of Mann, Eliot, Rilke, and others”! an attempt to discover 
and examine in the poets themselves that very theme of unification: “La 
situazione di Mann non é diversa da quella di T. S. Eliot in The Waste 
Land... per l’intimo invito ad una sintesi decisiva e chiarificatrice . . . La 
passione romantica per l’unit&...attende di essere illuminata in una 
visione.”””’ From the point of view of literary criticism, the danger here is 
that which everywhere confronts people who search literary texts in order 
to gather recurrent patterns of ideology and myth: that of being carried 
away from the texts into sweeping generalizations. It is symptomatic that 
the author should, when he thinks of poetry as poetry, indulge in language 
of this sort: 


In ogni immagine sua [Rilke’s] c’é qualcosa di perlaceo e d’azzurro, quasi il rivelarsi 
dell’immobile anima luminosa delle cose, della statica essenza del loro movimento e 
della loro vita.” 


What we miss, in similar cases everywhere, is the study of the tangible, 
verbal tissue of the work of literature in which the recurrent patterns 
of vision become incarnate and myths are reinvented. 

A whole trend of Italian criticism, as mentioned in our notes, has followed 
a course which for the sake of simplicity could be described as the opposite, 
the examination of a work of literature as a texture of words. In Giuseppe 
de Robertis’s study of Leopardi, the development. of the poet is seen 
mainly as development of the means of expression: the poet’s themes and 
myths are studied patiently in their development from work to work, from 


21. Idea ed immagine, Milan, 1947. 

22. Ibid., p. 32. 

23. Ibid., p. 129. 

24. Saggio sul Leopardi, new ed., Florence, 1946. 
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passage to passage, in their increasingly pure articulation according to 
canons of criticism whereby the highest achievement appears to be an 
absolute degree of lyrical concentration, purity, evocativeness. Similar 
criteria have been widely applied. We indicated at the start how con- 
temporary critical awareness has been directed to the literary history of the 
past. There have even been all-embracing attempts at anthologizing the 
poetry of the nation as a whole, using the strict concept of lyricism as a 
standard of choice. A particularly controversial experiment in this direction 
was made fifteen years ago by Enrico Falqui and Aldo Capasso.” It was 
consciously bold and not without flippancy: 


I Compilatori di questo libro non sono stati le vittime di nessuno. Non abbiamo 
tenuto conto dei criteri sanciti da migliaja di lezioni universitarie. ...Se é palese 
che l’idea odierna della poesia é diversa de quella di altre epoche, nostro scopo é 
stato quello di applicare, con ostinato rigore, il criterio della nostra epoca.”® 


One of the consequences of that method of choice, the most obviously 
anti-Crocean one, would be a re-establishment of the idea of literary 
genres. A concept of lyric poetry as “la cima del discorso umano”’ (to use 
Leopardi’s words) is adopted with apparent rigor. In practical terms, the 
criteria are rather predictably described: heightening of verbal intensity, 
allusive use of language, evocative power, tone; and the expected references 
(to Mallarmé, for example) are there again and again throughout these and 
similar studies. Since one of the dangers of this type of criticism is often 
that of establishing choices by little more than mere finger pointing and 
exclamatory comment, the anthology is certainly not its worst vehicle: 
at least it puts a trend of taste objectively and palpably on record. 

Some of these readings of poetry have had, to say the least, the great 
merit of not confusing the work of art with the artist’s biography, and of 
tackling words in their tangible presence, rather than reconstructing the 
poet’s intentions, passions, and philosophies. Such studies and essays give 
an impression of narrowness, probably because the method applies, after 
all, mainly to the problem of lyricism (some recurrent expressions like 
aura poetica or adjectives like arcano are symptoms of limitations): a 
problem which, one may even feel, is more or less settled in so far as such 
problems can ever be settled. 

In other words, a narrow notion of the literary activity, let us say of 
the literary profession, seems to be implied. Confronted with such criticism, 
the untutored reader is apt to think of literature as a specialized alchemy 
dealing with objects entirely irrelevant to him. This would be particularly 
deplorable if it should produce an artificial gap between two types of 
literature, as though between two different institutions, leaving much of 
the audience either in utter confusion or familiar only with the black-and- 
white propositions of the most obviously “engaged” writers. 


25. Il Fiore della lirica italiana, Lanciano, 1933. 
26. Ibid., p. xiv. 
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There is at work here a beneficial influence of the kind of critic who is 
both reliable and lucid and fulfills that periodical task of information 
which in the best cases is far above sheer journalism or the flatly topical 
interest in the contents of fictional works. Periodical reporting as it is 
practiced by certain critics, of whom I shall mention Emilio Cecchi with 
his contributions to L’Europeo, far as it is from the ostentation of precious 
exclusiveness on one side, or of middle-brow horse sense on the other 
(each of which can be obnoxious in its way), offers both to the present 
reader and to the future student a reliable record of a high common denomi- 
nator of taste. We are in the good tradition of hebdomadal criticism, 
mature information, causerie. 

The scrutiny of current productions is practiced with special attention 
also by some younger critics. Among those partly formed in the verbal 
trend, with its concomitant habits of inaccessibility or ermetismo, but 
most successfully escaping that sense of dead-end narrowness to which we 
have alluded, is Gianfranco Contini, possibly the most interesting critic now 
writing in Italy.?’ He is still “difficult”’ in a sense which may recall, let us 
say, William Empson. Also, if other ermetici are often difficult in a rarified 
and evasive manner, and through what seems to be a scarcity of reference 
to the cultural, moral, ethnic circumstances from which the average reader 
may begin to detect the relevance of the work of art to himself, Contini 
appears to be difficult in practically the opposite sense: through a con- 
tinuous wealth of reference, couched in extremely imaginative style. 
Since much of his manner is still to all practical purposes tinged with the 
taste of a particular and restricted milieu, and a good deal of his reference 
(especially to contemporary authors) is accessible only to trained readers, 
his writing could be mistaken for a sublime form of parochialism. But its 
substance is not; and his critical instruments, as a matter of fact, repre- 
sent a potential optimum of close-reading training and remarkable cultural 
equipment; so that however specialized his present audience may be, his 
voice can carry much further. 

A further remark on Contini’s manner leads us to a more general observa- 
tion. As a trained romance philologist (we have mentioned his recent work 
on Petrarch’s variants; and he has edited, among other things, Dante’s 
Rime)* Contini appears to be carrying over something of his academic 
style to the criticism of new literature. The transposition is not without 
obliquity; in a very unsatisfactory and superficial sense, that obliquity 
could almost be described as parody. The procedure has some connections 
with the manner often adopted by other critics and essayists, for instance 
Enrico Falqui (who in an intentionally pedantic and bibliographical passage 
would insert, for instance, a bluntly colloquial expression). It may appear 
in one sense as an attempt to carry erudition with grace, but in a more 
interesting sense it reminds us that in the time of Ulysses, “‘parody,”’ to use 


27. Cf. Esercizi di lettura, Florence, 1938; Un Anno di letieratura, Florence, 1939. 
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the unsatisfactory word again, can have intense relevance as a literary 
attitude. 

In more general terms, this would carry us back to our remarks made 
in connection with Croce on the “‘personal” tone of much recent criticism: 
and this quality is undoubtedly attested by our tendency to read a good 
deal of it with intense awareness of the critic’s person, whether this be in 
the terms exemplified in our notes on Pasquali, or in those on Praz who, 
in an important part of his production, tends more and more toward the 
“artistic” essay (partly modelled after the English and exemplified also by 
Cecchi), or in the allusiveness and peculiarities of Contini. Should we 
develop this idea somewhat further, we should suggest the establishment of 
biographia literaria as a genre; and it would have rich precedents of many 
varieties, from Coleridge himself to Leopardi’s Zibaldone, to Baudelaire 
and other writers of journals. 

In Italy this direction should be welcome also because it is in line with 
much of the tradition, with the tendency to personalize currents of thought 
and elude abstractions. It is dangerous if it encourages the occult allusion, 
the parochial jargon and all those varieties of hermetism which tend to 
neglect the informative and pedagogical functions of criticism and danger- 
ously to present the critic as the custodian of evasive touchstones, of hidden 
keys for the discovery and classification of acceptable literary beauty. 
We cannot, however, generalize; and some of the merits of ‘‘occult” writing 
ought not to be forgotten. It has helped, if nothing else, in the larger work 
of preservation of cleaner and more austere standards, during years of 
vacuous Official rhetoric and daily degradation of language. At its worst it 
can, however, degenerate into new, even though subtle, forms of emotional 
verbiage. 

But the merits of that criticism, its running parallel with the new lyric 
and the prosa d’arte, have long been defended and minutely explored;** 
whatever is valid in its assumptions should now, in a sense, be taken more 
casually, accepted historically. A new generation of “socially minded” 
writers, possibly with the usual partisan-political tinge, is likely to be 
formed; it would be deplorable if that should perpetuate an outdated 
dichotomy between them and “precious” concepts of literature. The func- 
tion of criticism would be, among other things, to give them awareness of 
their probable debts to the ivory tower. 

P. M. Pastnetti 
University of California at Los Angeles 
29. Cf. for example Enrico Falqui, Ragguaglio sulla prosa d’arte, Florence, 1944. 
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Les Idées et les lettres au XIII® siécle: Le Roman de la Rose. Par Gérard 
Paré. (Université de Montréal, Bibliothéque de Philosophie, I) Montréal, 
Le Centre de Psychologie et de Pédagogie, 1947. Pp. 364. 


The Roman de la Rose, as the late Professor E. K. Rand observed in 
1941,1 has been strangely neglected by the scholarly world. Its importance 
and its influence have been affirmed without a dissenting voice; and yet the 
number of special studies or more comprehensive examinations of the work 
of Guillaume de Lorris and Jean de Meun is surprisingly limited. Father 
Paré’s commentaries? signify, it is to be hoped, the close of this period of 
neglect and the opening of an era of multiple investigation, which will 
illuminate afresh the significance and design of the allegory. 

In themselves, Father Paré’s studies provide a most considerable illumi- 
nation. But quite apart from the validity of the interpretation which he 
has developed, the very magnitude and the detailed nature of his research 
make it a landmark in the history of Rose scholarship. For his is easily the 
closest and most extended explication of the poem to be set forth in print 
since Lantin de Damerey’s essay appeared in 1737. Compared with Father 
Paré’s analyses, the accounts of the poem presented by Langlois, Faral, and 
even Ampére (1843), seem but prefaces, and often most casual ones. What- 
ever may be its appeal to the present-day reader, a work of such admitted 
eminence as the Roman de la Rose deserves nothing less than the most 
exhaustive inquiry; and this Father Paré recognizes, even though he opens 
his more recent study with a curious apology (page 7) for ‘‘un gros livre sur 
une ceuvre légére.”’ 

To his 1941 study of the poem (see note 2), Father Paré makes only an 
oblique reference in the introduction to his 1947 commentary (page 8); 
and it is evident that he wishes his readers to ignore it and to regard only his 
later work, in which is expressed his mature view of the Roman de la Rose. 

1. See p. 107 in ‘‘The Metamorphosis of Ovid in Le Roman de la Rose,’’ to be found 
in Studies in the History of Culture: The Discipline of the Humanities (Menasha, 
Wisc., 1942), pp. 103-121. Since this essay was composed in 1941 or earlier (see p. v), it 
is hardly surprising that Professor Rand did not refer to Father Paré’s 1941 study. 

2. The results of Father Paré’s initial inquiries into the Roman de la Rose were 
published in 1941 under the title of Le Roman de la Rose et la scolastique courtoise 
(Publications de ]’Institut d’Etudes Médiévales d’Ottawa, X, Paris and Ottawa), 
211 pp. So slow are the processes of scholarly osmosis that only within the past two 
years has the 1941 study received attention among American medievalists. It is not 
itemized in Professor U. T. Holmes’s Critical Bibliography of French Literature: The 
Mediaeval Period (Syracuse, 1947), although it is referred to in the account of the 
Rand essay (1942; see p. 138). Professor Bernard F. Huppé’s recent study, “The 
Translation of Technical Terms in the Middle English Romaunt of the Rose,’’ Journal 


of English and Germanic Philology, XLVII (Oct., 1948), 334-342, is based upon the 
1941 commentary. 
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Yet for several reasons, it will be desirable to note in the course of this 
review the more significant differences and indications of development that 
distinguish the 1947 from the 1941 commentary. 

The 1947 study is by no means a revised or even an expanded version of 
the 1941 publication, but represents, apart from one or two sections, a 
fresh attack upon the problems of the allegory, a “nouvelle enquéte” 
(page 10), distinct in organization, in verbal statement, and to a con- 
siderable degree in interpretation or at least in emphasis, from the earlier 
explication. The opening chapters in both studies (the 1947 title is ‘“Vo- 
cabulaire scolaire et scolastique’’) present indeed the same subject matter; 
but even here numerous significant changes have been made.* Furthermore, 
Father Paré in his 1947 study devotes a special chapter to “thémes sco- 
lastiques”’ considered by Jean de Meun in the course of his allegory. 

Yet, in spite of these and other alterations and shifts in emphasis to be 
noted later, Father Paré’s 1947 commentary represents in large part the 
more complete documentation and logical buttressing of the major thesis of 
the 1941 study: the view that Jean de Meun’s mind was that of “‘un sco- 
lastique universitaire,” versed in and what is more an adherent of the 
thirteenth-century rationale of Catholic faith, and able to make familiar 
use of its terminology and its “themes,” to develop them with rhetorical 
eloquence, or to raise them to the higher levels of poetry. Father Paré is not 
the first‘ to call attention to the scholastic element in the work of 
Guillaume’s successor; but he is the first to demonstrate its centrality 
through close analysis of terms and themes. For the accomplishment of 
such a task, the Montreal scholar is of course eminently qualified by his 
thorough acquaintance with the work of the thirteenth-century theologians. 

Challenges may be offered to Father Paré’s view of Jean de Meun’s 
treatment of scholastic themes (this reviewer is prepared to issue not a 
few); but certainly he sets forth impressive evidence that Jean de Meun’s 
thought, far from being “rationalistic” or “naturalistic” as these terms are 
understood today, moves—up to one point—within the circle of Catholic 
orthodoxy, and shows an extraordinary affinity—apart again from one 
notable aberration—with the thought of Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas. The poet’s account of the divine being, of the relation of God and 
Nature, of free will and predestination, of all in fact that pertains to 
“speculative” theology, is described as irreproachably orthodox and as 
expressed with admirable understanding and clarity, not to say inspiring 

3. Note, e.g., in ch. I the treatment of these Scholastic terms not considered in 
the 1941 study: espondre, question, soudre, sofime, aparence, raison, conclure le peeur, 
creance, ignorance desierrée, theme, converser, qualité, and proprement. 

4. See J.-J. Ampére, ‘‘Poésie du Moyen Age: Roman de la Rose,”” Revue des Deux 
Mondes, XIII (1843), pp. 456-459, 466-467; M.-M. Gorce, Le Roman de La Rose: 
Texte essentiel de la scolastique courtoise (Paris, 1933); and this reviewer’s 1938 Prince- 
ton dissertation, A Reinterpretation of the Roman de la Rose: A Study in Chaucerian 


Background (published in revised form by University Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1942), especially chapters V and VI. 
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eloquence. Father Paré’s conception of a Jean de Meun orthodox to an 
almost “‘Thomistic” degree in his “speculative” theology most fully 
emerges in the 1947 commentary. Herein lies one of the chief differences 
from the 1941 study, in which (see especially chapters III and IV) Jean de 
Meun’s devotion to human reason and to nature is described in a way 
(i.e., as “humanism,” “rationalism,” and “naturalism”) that, one may 
conjecture, Father Paré must have felt was misleading and therefore in need 
of restatement. The 1947 commentary, in short, seeks to reclaim for ortho- 
doxy an even greater area of the poet’s thought. 

To many readers, Father Paré’s demonstration—one convincing at least 
to this reviewer—of Jean de Meun’s orthodoxy in matters of speculative or 
dogmatic theology will serve chiefly to underscore the central paradox of 
the poet’s continuation of Guillaume’s Rose-quest: his opposition to 
chastity and continence, his affirmation in Genius’s sermon that only 
through the consummation of physical love and the engendering of kind can 
man enter into the celestial paradise. This manifest and in any age extra- 
ordinary heresy, Father Paré attributes to “l’aristotélisme hétérodoxe,”’ 
which, following M. Grabmann’s studies of “la fameuse condamnation 
portée le 7 mars 1277 par l’évéque de Paris, Etienne Tempier,” he believes 
to have been current in (Paris) university circles in the latter part of the 
thirteenth century. 

It is possible here only to suggest an alternative interpretation of Jean de 
Meun’s heresies in “moral theology’—that they were derived in quite 
logical fashion from his orthodox “speculative theology,’ or more exactly 
from a not unimportant and quite catholic tradition of Christian and 
Platonic idealism, the history of which Professor A. O. Lovejoy has re- 
counted in The Great Chain of Being. That is a view, however, which one 
could hardly expect Father Paré to champion. One might also enter certain 
objections to the interpretation which he offers of the role of Nature in the 
Roman de la Rose. True it is that Jean de Meun’s Nature is primarily an 
allegorical personage, and not a demiurgus or subordinate divinity; and yet 
her function in the Rose-quest and the meaning of her discourse are not 
fully explained by the scholastic definitions of ‘‘nature.”’ Other influences, 
other traditions—of which Father Paré is of course not unaware—con- 
tribute to the poet’s allegory at this point. One is impelled also as one views 
the matter more generally to wonder whether the term “scholastic” is not 
employed with some looseness in this study, as in others coming from the 
same school of medieval scholarship. Obviously, it cannot be restricted to 
thought and thinkers in full harmony with Albertus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas; the followers of Siger de Brabant and of Boéce de Dacie were also 
scholastics; and, as Father Paré himself concedes, in the Middle Ages 
“scholastic” could signify any man of general culture and erudition. (Page 
346.) A term so widely applicable has less significance than the modern 
Thomist would wish us to attach to it. It is well also to remember that the 
thirteenth century was an era, not only of faith and of the achievement of 
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Catholic summa, but of extraordinary diversity in opinion, of impassioned 
conflict in matters of doctrine and morals. Of all this, Father Paré is again 
fully aware; but one may question whether he takes sufficient account of the 
influence of this diversity upon the Roman de la Rose, specifically upon the 
formal structure of the allegory as completed by Jean de Meun. 

But this is hardly the place for a critique of these matters when space is 
lacking to do justice even to the patently valid aspect of Father Paré’s ex- 
position of the immediate intellectual milieu and origins of Jean de Meun. 
One of the most valuable of his contributions is his demonstration of the 
Aristotelian element in the poet’s thought, which had been minimized by 
Langlois. (Pages 321 ff.) Much of what Langlois had rightly emphasized 
and fully documented, Father Paré has made vital and significant. In addi- 
tion, he has thrown a clarifying light upon areas of the poem hitherto 
obscure to the general reader. Particularly helpful are his considerations of 
Jean de Meun’s treatment of optics, dream-visions, and alchemy. 

Father Paré’s observations on the art and design of the completed allegory 
are sometimes but not always as illuminating as his exposition of its philo- 
sophical content. His explication in chapter IV of the progress of the Rose- 
quest is, to be sure, often precise and subtle. Notable are his detailed 
analyses of the engagements “autour de la prison de Bel Accueil,” and his at 
least partial recognition of the structural function of Genius’s “Contrast of 
the Gardens.” Just and moving are his tributes to the style, the eloquence of 
Jean de Meun. And he goes far beyond the critics who have impeached the 
unity of the poet’s composition. Yet it is to be regretted that he has not 
recanted all such errors. At times, he seems to accept the traditional view 
of Jean de Meun’s work as a series of digressions. (Pages 136, 143, 146-147, 
254, 341 ff.) In his 1947 commentary, he apparently misses altogether the 
quasi-dramatic character of the discourses and attributes to the poet the 
misogyny of the Jealous Husband and La Vieille’s rationale of prostitution.® 
The truth is, Father Paré has not yet grasped the clue to the grand design of 
Guillaume’s successor, even though he acclaims him as poet and as artist. 
A principal source of his difficulty would seem to be his too ready acceptance 
of the superficially plausible view of Edmond Faral (and of many others, 
such as J. L. Lowes and C. 8. Lewis) that Jean de Meun was seeking to 
write an “‘anti-Guillaume,” an extended polemic against courtly love.* That 

5. See pp. 146-154, 192 ff., 318 and passim. A more discerning view was expressed in 
the 1941 commentary: ‘‘Jean de Meung est-il opposé a l’institution du mariage? La 
question vaut d’étre posée. ... Il n’est pas facile de la résoudre. L’auteur fait 
parler des abstractions, et on ne distingue pas aisément ce qui exprime manifestement 
sa pensée de ce qui reléve de la fiction.”’ (P. 159.) 

6. This interpretation of Jean de Meun’s composition as an ‘‘anti-Guillaume”’ 
fully emerges only in the 1947 commentary. See, e.g., pp. 86, 154, 192 ff., 317-318, 
320-321, 340-341. The change in title from that of the 1941 commentary, with its 
reference to “‘la scolastique courtoise,’’ is significant. In fact, Father Paré in his 
more recent study specifically rejects Father Gorce’s interpretation of the Roman de 


la Rose as “‘le texte essentiel de la scolastique courtoise.”’ (See above, note 4.) See 
p. 84, n. 1. 
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such a characterization of Jean de Meun’s aim and achievement is a most 
inadequate one, I have sought elsewhere’ to demonstrate. Here, it is possible 
only to refer the reader to verses 10307-10438 and 10495-10612 of the 
allegory, and to observe that Jean de Meun has affinities of spirit with 
Guillaume de Lorris even more numerous than those he displays with 
Albertus Magnus and Thomas Aquinas. To Father Paré, Jean de Meun’s 
supposed anti-chivalric purpose was however the source of the unity of his 
work as a roman. At the same time, he declares that the second part of the 
Roman de la Rose possesses a dual—and apparently not an integrated— 
character, that it is “a la fois un roman et une encyclopédie.” (Page 340.) 
The fallacy in the second characterization, Langlois exposed as long ago as 
1914. (See his edition of the poem, I, 27.) 

There is obviously much more to be said, as Father Paré would be the 
first to admit, on all these matters. Yet his 1947 study—in spite of the 
fallacious views contained within it—represents a most considerable 
progress toward an appreciation of the unity, the integrated design of the 
completed allegory. It is true that Father Paré has not succeeded in closing 
the apparent hiatus in the thought of Jean de Meun: the hiatus between his 
“speculative” and his “moral” theology. Nor has he exhibited the organic 
nexus, which this reviewer has sought elsewhere to demonstrate, between 
the poet’s thought and his art. Yet he has succeeded in establishing through 
close analysis and the aid of an impressive learning certain facts concerning 
Jean de Meun’s intellectual affinities and milieu, facts that serve to confirm 
the view of the poet’s systematizing genius as thinker and artist toward 
which we are surely moving. 

Tribute must also be paid, on another level of appreciation, to the ex- 
cellence of the Canadian paper and the typographic beauty which char- 
acterizes this University of Montreal publication. One regrets the absence 
of a bibliography, but the number and fullness of the notes and indexes 
provide at least partial compensation. It is to be observed that the 1947 
commentary, in contrast with the one published in 1941, is issued under an 
imprimatur. 

Aan M. F. Gunn 
Texas Technological College 


Jean Lemaire de Belges: Les Epitres de l Amant Vert. Edition critique 
publiée par Jean Frappier. (Textes Littéraires Frangais) Lille, Giard, et 
Genéve, Droz, 1948. Pp. xlix + 102. 

Within recent years a great deal of attention has been devoted to Jean 
Lemaire de Belges, Marguerite d’Autriche, and others who help bridge the 
gap between the traditions of the Middle Ages and those of the Renaissance. 
Noteworthy among the scholars who have been attracted to this field are 
Messrs. Abel Lefranc, P. Spaak, G. Doutrepont, Marcel Frangon, Dr. 
Kathleen M. Munn, and Mile Ghislaine de Boom. To their works M. 


7. See note 4 above. 
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Frappier’s editions of La Concorde des deux langages and Les Epitres de 
v Amant Vert form a welcome and valuable complement. 

The Premiére Epitre de l Amant Vert was written in 1505 to console 
Marguerite d’Autriche for the loss of her parrot, which had been devoured 
by a dog. The poet imagines that the pet, in his despair over the absence of 
his beloved Marguerite, had addressed this epistle to her, and had then 
committed suicide by throwing himself into the mouth of the dog. The 
second Epitre, written a few months later, tells of the bird’s trip through 
Inferno, accompanied by Mercury, and of his final admission into the 
Paradise of animals, where he met |’Esprit Vermeil, the parrot of Marie de 
Bourgogne, which had also suffered a tragic death. 

The chief merit of this edition lies in the excellence of M. Frappier’s 
introduction and notes. He shows clearly and convincingly how the épitre, a 
genre inherited from Latin poetry, evolved from an artificial genre into a 
natural and personal genre, and how Lemaire prepared the way for the 
“élégant badinage”’ of Clément Marot. The originality and significance of 
these epistles, as he points out (page xxxvi), lie in their “‘caractére mixte, 
ambigu et savoureux d’une ceuvre de transition, 4 la fois médiévale et 
renaissante, sans étre ni l’une ni |’autre.”’ 

This volume is unusually well done. The text is almost entirely free of 
typographical errors. M. Frappier has included a summary bibliography 
and a useful glossary. The only point where one feels a slight inconsistency 
of method, and a waste of effort, is in his listing of variants. He states in his 
introduction (page xlviii) that “nous avons laissé de cété les variantes qui 
sont simplement de graphie.”” The major portion of his variants, however, 
are “simplement de graphie,” and represent only the differences between the 
orthographical system used in the collective edition of 1549 and that used 
in the 1511 edition and the manuscript. He defends the inclusion of such 
variants (page xlix) on the ground that they “‘intéressent l’évolution de la 
langue dans la premiére moitié du XVIF° siécle,”” but the presence of so 
great a number of orthographical variants causes one to neglect the sig- 
nificance of the true variants, which are relatively few. 

SamvuE. F. Witt 
Indiana University 


La Pensée de Montaigne. Par Maurice Weiler. Paris, Bordas (Collection 
“Pour Connaitre”), 1948. Pp. viii + 187. 


The first third of Professor Weiler’s book is the weakest. The dramatic 
picture of an enigmatic Montaigne, a Montaigne in the style of Pierre 
Bayle, is the keynote of the first chapter (“Le Sphinx’’) and of most of the 
next three. Sainte-Beuve, Gide and above all Armaingaud, whose edition is 
used for the references, are the dominant authorities. Painfully apparent 
are the flaws in method of Armaingaud in particular, and in general of what 
might be called the enigmatic school of interpreters of Montaigne. 
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Their method is roughly this. Armed with Montaigne’s phrase about the 
“suffisant lecteur,’’ but forgetting that in Montaigne’s context such a reader 
finds more in a book than the author put in, they seize on one of a few 
ambiguous passages in the Essais, brand them as clearly suspect, build on 
them a theory of hidden meanings, and label any reader who believes 
Montaigne’s claims of candor as “insuffisant,”’ naive and superficial.' Any 
appeal to innocence of context is useless, for to them that only proves the 
infinite subtlety and perfidy of the master. It is only when they make a flat 
mistake that it can be clearly shown how much they twist a text to give it 
the meaning they want. Such a mistake is made here about a passage from 
“De l’experience” which M. Weiler uses as the epigraph of his first chapter 
and later as his crowning proof that Montaigne is a sphinx. 


Ce qu’on remarque pour rare au Roy de Macedoine Perseus, que son esprit, ne 
s’attachant 4 aucune condition, alloit errant par tout genre de vie et representant 
des mceurs si essorées et vagabondes qu’il n’estoit cogneu ny de luy ny d’autre quel 
homme ce fust, me semble 4 peu pres convenir 4 tout le monde. Et par dessus tous 
j’ai veu quelque autre de sa taille 4 qui cete conclusion s’appliqueroit plus propre- 
ment encore, ce croy-je: nulle assiette moyenne, s’emportant tousjours de l’un A 
l'autre extreme par occasions indivinables, nulle espece de train sans traverse et 
contrarieté merveilleuse, nulle faculté simple; si que, le plus vraysemblablement 
qu’on en pourra feindre un jour, ce sera qu’il affectoit et estudioit de se rendre 
cogneu par estre mescognoissable.? 


M. Weiler’s commentary (page 5) is the following: 


Ce texte demeure assez énigmatique, et sans doute Montaigne a-t-il essayé de 
“montrer au doigt” ce qu’il ne pouvait exprimer plus clairement: il commence par 
rappeler l’inconstance de Persée; ensuite il remarque que c’est le défaut de presque 
tous les hommes; enfin il dit connaitre quelqu’un en tout point semblable 4 ce 
prince et, bien qu’il ne le nomme pas, il laisse entendre que c’est lui-méme; aprés 
avoir noté l’instabilité, la “contrariété” et la complexité qu’il découvre en lui, il 
nous en offre |’explication la plus ‘“‘vraisemblable”’: ¢’est qu’il “‘affectait et étudiait 
de se rendre connu par étre (en étant) méconnaissable.” S’il y a 14 autre chose qu’un 
jeu de mots, peut-étre faut-il y voir, avec Armaingaud, |’une des clefs des Essais: 
Montaigne aurait alors, de propos délibéré, cherché A dérouter le lecteur superficiel 
en se présentant comme un modéle d’inconstance et méme d’incohérence, en em- 
brouillant les pistes; se flattant d’échapper ainsi aux soupcons et aux persécutions. 
Mais en méme temps, il avertit “ceux qui y verront plus avant que de la commune 
intelligence”’ qu’il s’agit 14 d’une feinte, d’une tactique imposée par les circonstances 
et qu’avec un peu de finesse et d’attention, on pourra déméler, au milieu de ses 
contradictions, sa personnalité véritable. 

1. This is particularly Armaingaud’s method. Sainte-Beuve in the Port-Royal 
uses mainly questions, pictures and associations to reach the same conclusions. Gide 


suspects the ‘“‘non-enigmatic”’ critics of Montaigne of a timorous academic effort to 
tone down the boldness of his meaning. 


2. Montaigne, Essais, Villey 1922-1923 ed., III, xiii, 396. M. Weiler quotes the 


entire passage on pp. 4-5, and also the last few lines (from ‘“‘si que’’ on) on p. 2 as the 
epigraph to Chapter I. 
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Now this whole enigma is built on the hypothesis that Montaigne’s 
closing remarks refer to himself. Although throughout the Essais he disdains 
the subterfuge of speaking about himself in any but the first person, here, 
we are told (with no evidence for the assertion), “il laisse entendre que 
c’est lui-méme.” M. Weiler discounts the fact that the part beginning 
“nulle assiette moyenne”’ clashes sharply with many of Montaigne’s state- 
ments about himself and the relatively firm seat of his judgment, and even 
the clearer counterindication that the person in question is of the same 
“taille” as King Perseus of Macedonia. But the decisive proof that his 
identification is impossible he apparently does not know, even though 
Zeitlin has pointed it out and Montaigne himself supplies it. In the Bor- 
deaux Copy Montaigne had originally written “‘quelqu’autre Roy despuis” 
before crossing out “Roy despuis” and replacing it with the vaguer “de sa 
taille.” Thus “taille” here means “stature” in the sense of rank, as one 
would expect; the person referred to is a king; M. Weiler’s hypothesis (and 
Armaingaud’s) is not only gratuitous but heedless. Yet these are the 
interpreters who claim to be knowing and not easily taken in, and to see 
deeper into Montaigne than the ordinary, superficial reader. 

Such heedless hypotheses are fine for finding references to Montaigne 
where none exist, and for constructing dramatic theories of a sly dissembler. 
They are worse than useless “pour connaitre la pensée de Montaigne.” 
In an important but difficult and complex problem, the last thing we need 
is the perpetuation of old errors—if only because it takes so much time and 
space to refute them. 

The thesis of an enigmatic Montaigne leads M. Weiler into other weak 
statements. An enumeration of the wide variations in recent opinion on 
Montaigne is followed (page 2) by the statement that he could not have 
been “A la fois incrédule et croyant, insensible et humain, lAche et courageux, 
gai et mélancolique’’; and that if by chance he had, “‘il nous deviendrait 
inintelligible.” Yet Montaigne describes himself more than once as just 
such a mass of apparent contradictions. We are told that today “de bons 
connaisseurs”’ doubt that Montaigne was really at all “ondoyant et divers”; 
but the note lists only one: Armaingaud again. A quotation (pages 2-3) from 
the Essais is said to show that Montaigne cannot say all he thinks; but it 
simply does not. We are invited to replace another into its context “pour 
pénétrer l’art subtil avec lequel Montaigne insinue ce qu’il n’ose dire 
ouvertement.”’ Yet the context is not in the least suggestive.* The fact 
that Pasquier’s account of Montaigne’s pious death is probably secondhand 
becomes almost a proof that it is not true (pages 19-20). In Chapter II, 

3. Pp. 3-4. The quotation (Essais, I, xl, 323) is this: ‘‘Elles [my stories or my allega- 
tions] portent souvent, hors de mon propos, la semence d’une matiere plus riche et 
plus hardie, et sonnent 4 gauche un ton plus delicat, et pour moy qui n’en veux ex- 
primer d’avantage, et pour ceux qui rencontreront mon air.”’ The context merely 


tells us that Montaigne has so much to say that he has not time nor space to say it all; 
and even M. Weiler admits that the conclusion is ‘“‘anodine.”’ 
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“Les Premiers Essais,”” M. Weiler, after Armaingaud, is a little unfair to 
Villey and Strowski in that he gives neither their reservations nor their 
reasons for the view that Montaigne passed from a sort of early “stoicism” 
to a final “epicureanism.”’ Chapter III, ““L’Apologie de Raymond Sebond,” 
presents that essay as though all mankind, not just man without divine 
grace, was placed no higher than the animals. And Chapter IV (““Montaigne 
et le christianisme”’) again abounds in quotations that disregard context 
and in gratuitous questionings of Montaigne’s sincerity. The conclusion of 
the “Apologie,” although it is wholly consistent with the main part, is 
presented as tricky and inconsistent. All the difficulties that M. Weiler 
finds inexplicable except in terms of a perfidious Montaigne are fully ex- 
plained in terms of a Montaigne who believed that any rationalism like that 
of Sebond was a dangerously weak base for religion, that religion was 
mainly an act of belief and acceptance, and that religion as a basis for 
morality was, at least in his own time, a failure. 

Then, almost suddenly, near the end of Chapter IV, we emerge from the 
shadow of Armaingaud and the book becomes an open-minded study of 
Montaigne.‘ M. Weiler recognizes that the charge of insincerity is no light 
one to bring against a man who set such store by candor; that many inci- 
dents point to a real sincerity in his religious practice; that the solution 
probably lies in a rather conformist belief, more easily reconciled with pagan 
ideas and ideals in Montaigne’s time than in our own; that Montaigne is 
probably a sincere believer who is largely lacking in religious spirit. He 
shows clearly that Montaigne’s greatest originality begins with the essays 
of 1578-1580 and that he seems to see little unity in man until after 1580. 
The treatment of Montaigne’s firmness beneath his variations is excellent, 
as is the suggestion that for Montaigne the psychic identity and permanence 
rests on the physical. A long parallel with Proust seems a little strained; 
M. Weiler is eager to show that Montaigne is modern, but few can do that 
as well as Montaigne himself. There is admirable discussion of Montaigne’s 
distinction between good and bad reason, his freedom of spirit, his blend of 
skepticism with confidence in experience. Almost nothing is said of the 
possible importance of Montaigne as a negotiator and diplomat; but the 
treatment of his morality, its dominance over his politics, and his egoism, is 
sound and perceptive. There are admirable pages on the problem of happi- 
ness as Montaigne saw it, his art of living, his energy and good humor, the 
progressive liberation of his thought, and his conclusion of practical 
wisdom. 

M. Weiler’s conclusion is measured and eloquent. Recent generations, he 
tells us, no longer recognize themselves in Montaigne. Prudence and 
moderation have a bad press among many of our best thinkers. Two world 


4. The other chapters are the following: V, ‘‘De l’institution des enfants’; VI, 
‘‘Explorations psychologiques’’; VII, ‘‘Une Méthode sans discours’’; VIII, ‘‘Poli- 
tique et morale’’; IX, ‘‘Sagesse’’; ‘‘Conclusion, La Legon de Montaigne.” 

5. The “Bibliographie”’ lists Strowski’s Montaigne, sa vie publique et privée (Paris, 
Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1938), but the text does not seem to draw on it at all. 
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wars and the tremendous changes wrought by science are contributing to 
drive young men into extremes—extremes of mysticism, orthodoxy, 
nihilism, empty sensation-seeking, or violence for the sake of action. Yet 
Montaigne’s time had much of the same sense of change and violence as our 
own. Today as in his day his freedom of judgment and of conscience, his 
sincerity, moderation, tolerance and perspective are an ideal as well as a 
practical code, offering dignity as well as happiness. 

Once M. Weiler has left the sphinx behind, he shows affectionate insight 
into Montaigne and writes with a freshness that is the result. He has not 
merely rehashed the commonplaces of Montaigne scholarship, but has 
fully applied his own thought to that of the essayist to excellent effect. 
Some of his views may be open to some question,*® but they are his own and 
he has his reasons. It is a pity that he does not begin as strongly as he ends. 


Donap M. FraME 
Columbia University 


Sentido y forma de “Los trabajos de Persiles y Segismunda.” By Joaquin 
Casalduero. Buenos Aires, Editorial Sudamericana, 1947. pp. 289. 


In this running commentary on Cervantes’ Persiles Professor Casalduero 
proposes to explain its form and meaning by showing the relationship be- 
tween the episodes of the book. The introduction states that the reader 
should be able to appreciate the work as an organic whole because ‘the 
obstacles that stood in the way of the nineteenth century man’s understand- 
ing of baroque have disappeared. Today we feel we can understand a work 
of art from any epoch. We are sure that each epoch and each work of art has 
its own being. Our aim is to discover that essence. We want to discover the 
structure of a work of art through our intuition of the essences of that 
structure.” If one were to follow this “intuition of essences’? method, with 
no objective check, he might not arrive at the conclusions of Mr. Casalduero. 
Each reader would build a different baroque edifice. Herein lies the funda- 
mental weakness of this commentary. Azorin, for example, who often reveals 
a very penetrating insight in dealing with baroque writers, is accused of not 
understanding baroque. 

In some cases the generalizations and examples are extravagant. The 
author states very seriously in the introduction that Cervantes, on dating 
the dedication of Persiles the end of October, 1615, knows that he needs 
four months to finish his work. Those who do not understand the baroque 
idea of time will not understand this spiritual precision which enables this 
baroque writer to know exactly when death will arrive. One suspects that 

6. M. Weiler lays heavy stress on Montaigne’s Jewish heritage of psychological 
acumen; his modernness (comparisons with Gide, Proust, et al.); his intellectuality; 
his early bouts of venereal disease as a possible reason why so many of his children 
died young. He gives us little on Montaigne’s public life. He seems to accept Mon- 
taigne’s lack of memory with little qualification. He says once (p. 78) that Montaigne 


proves by example that a boy who learns to love pleasure will not return to work; 
which seems to suggest that there was no work involved in writing the Essais. 
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if God decided to call don Miguel one month earlier, the author would have 
some baroque explanation for this lack of precision. The fact that the 
author is seldom lost for an explanation makes one suspicious. 

In his description of what he understands by baroque art Mr. Casalduero 
does not clearly define the differentiae of the specific baroque period 
treated. What he says sometimes applies to many periods. 

The reader who accepts this commentary as a quasi-creative one will 
find it interesting although involved. 


M. J. Bates 
The Catholic University of America 


Boccalini in Spain. A Study on His Influence on Prose Fiction of the Seven- 
teenth Century. By Robert H. Williams. Menasha, Wisconsin, George 
Banta Publishing Company, 1946. Pp vii + 134. 


Remarkable for its conciseness, this book leaves us the impression that 
- it exhausts the subject under study, at least as far as factual information is 
concerned. It may be possible in the future to appraise more accurately the 
relationship of some Spanish author to Boccalini or to add bits of inter- 
pretation as to the similarities or dissimilarities in general outlook between 
the Italian satirist and his Spanish imitators, some of them, such as Quevedo 
and Gracidn, far superior to their model, in our opinion. Professor Williams, 
with an almost ascetic conception of scholarship, seldom lets himself be 
tempted by conjectures or generalities. He presents the facts and lets them 
stand by themselves. But within these bounds he has made a thorough search 
and has packed a considerable amount of material in the third chapter of 
his book, which under the title of “Imitations and Adaptations” covers the 
whole span of seventeenth-century Spanish literature in relation to his 
study. From Cervantes, whose indebtness to Boccalini, except for some 
reminiscences in the Adjunta al Parnaso, he proves to be doubtful, to 
Francisco Santos, whose El vivo y el difunto (1692) is, according to Williams, 
the last work of the century in which Boccalini’s borrowings are found, no 
author or book of any significance for the study of the fortune of the 
Ragguali has escaped his attention. At the same time Boccalini’s in- 
fluence on the works of important writers like Quevedo and Gracidn or 
Salas Barbadillo and Saavedra y Fajardo are examined in some detail, 
although with the economy of words characteristic of the whole book. 
This, which in itself constitutes a praiseworthy feature, when carried too 
far may become rather a serious limitation, as in some instances happens 
in the present case. For the reader is left to appraise himself the significance, 
literary as well as historical or ideological, of certain borrowings. 

The first two chapters deal with ‘The Author and his Works” and with 
“Translations,” the latter surprisingly scarce, when the general vogue of 
Boccalini is considered. In the last pages of the main chapter (the third) a 
few but rather significant instances of Boccalini’s imitations in the X VIIIth 
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century (a period which the author did not attempt to study) are given. 
In another chapter “Miscellaneous Allusions,’ we find some interesting 
data, especially Lope de Vega’s but slightly complimentary judgments of 
Boccalini. 

A Summary, characterized, as is the rest of the book, by its precise and 
factual style, one Appendix regarding translations, and an ample general 
bibliography, close Professor Williams’s work, which on the whole is a very 
valuable contribution to the comparative study of Italian and Spanish 
letters in the seventeenth century. 

Without meaning to detract from the value of the book, based mainly on 
the thoroughness of Professor Williams’s research, we can not refrain from 
pointing out some incidental remarks of a general character with which we 
disagree. We do not think that the implication that many of the seven- 
teenth-century works, including some by Cervantes and Lope de Vega, were 
“carelessly and hastily composed” (Foreword, page vii), will be accepted 
today as it was more or less fifty years ago. On the same page, a few lines 
below, it is said that “Spanish novels were less numerous than English, 
French or Italian during the same period,” a very doubtful statement, 
unless the word novel is taken in its restricted meaning of “Italian novella.” 
In evaluating El diablo cojuelo (page 56), it is stated that this work “‘is 
characterized by conceptismo style which detracts from an otherwise clever 
portrayal of society through supernatural revelation,” and on pages 
65-66 it is said that “Like Cervantes [Gracidn] was carried away with his 
ideas before he could visualize clearly the ending.” Although these and 
other similar literary evaluations, direct or implied, are without doubt in 
accordance with certain ideas prevalent up to recent times, we do not think 
that today, after some very important studies on the nature of conceptismo 
and the baroque or on the artistic consciousness of Cervantes or Gracian, 
they can be taken for granted. 

I shall end my remarks by qualifying one of the important conclusions 
of the author. He says (page 118): ‘““Few important writers of Spanish prose 
fiction entirely escaped Boccalini’s influence.” This is sufficiently proved in 
the book. The impression of this reviewer is that that influence was much 
more wide than deep. 

AncEL DEL Rfo 
Columbia University 


The Faith of Reason: The Idea of Progress in the French Enlightenment. 
By Charles Frankel. King’s Crown Press, New York, 1948. Pp. 165. 
The idea that the world, like wine, improves with age, either by virtue 

of irresistible processes of historical fermentation or by dint of competent 

human supervision, has not unnaturally in the history of ideas been ac- 
companied by newly discovered formulas for quicker aging. In eighteenth- 
century France the ideas of both automatic and conditional progress 
constituted a kind of propagandistic manifesto of present accomplishments 
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and of future expectations, and while in large part they represented the 
substance of things hoped for, the optimism which they translated was not 
wholly gratuitous. The seventeenth century had demonstrated the fact of 
progress in physical science, and to most of the philosophers of the En- 
lightenment it did not seem extravagant to conclude that the methods of 
physical science could be applied with equal success to other spheres of 
knowledge as well, and that the Promethean world of man would somehow 
come off the better for it. In science lay the universal divining rod of 
truth, and the clear promise of a new earth. 

Where Bury took Bacon as the prototype of the idea that the progress of 
science was not an end but a means, Dr. Frankel has taken Descartes, 
whose interpretation of science led to the conception of progress as move- 
ment towards fixed moral goals which themselves remained outside the 
scope of scientific method. Opposed to Descartes, according to Frankel, was 
Pascal, who held that the method of science needed no frame of reference 
external to itself, since by definition its findings were self-corrective. 
With these two touchstones, Dr. Frankel reviews the principal theories of 
progress in eighteenth-century France, showing how the categories and 
premises of physical science were carried over into theories of general 
progress. He begins with Condillac, whose Lockean empiricism he regards 
as fundamentally an adaptation of Cartesian rationalism to empiricist 
language. He finds the mathematical calculus of moral values in the 
utilitarianism of Helvétius and Chastellux likewise basically Cartesian 
insomuch as it presupposed all-embracing goals which were not derived 
empirically. In the Holbachian theory of automatic progress he sees an 
extension of the mechanical laws of motion; from Turgot’s retroactive 
blessing on the errors of the past, which had been allegedly indispensable to 
the discovery of present truth, he disentangles the a priori assumptions of 
necessary continuity and harmonious economy. And in D’Alembert’s 
distinction between the historical progress of the various branches of 
knowledge, on the one hand, and the metaphysical importance of each, on 
the other, he sees again the survival of Cartesian dualism. 

Although the most illustrious philosophers of the Age of Reason shared 
with the systematizers the sanguine belief in the probability of further 
social progress through the advancement of learning, they lacked much of 
the latter’s metaphysical dogmatism. Rousseau saw in science a nonmoral 
force for both good and evil, and he argued as a matter of conviction that 
so far it had been used to perpetuate more evil than good. Compared with 
the realities of the eighteenth-century world, the vision of a more primitive 
life, in which man’s capacities and opportunities for evil were greatly 
reduced, held for Rousseau the understandable fascination of an escape. 
But he recognized as clearly as any of his contemporaries the impossibility 
of erasing the record of history; retrogression was impossible. Knowledge 
and reason constituted the guide to progress, although without moral 
direction they provided an insufficient basis for a program of perfectibility. 
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Science, in short, remained for Rousseau, as it had been for Descartes, 
subordinate to extrascientific purposes. 

The humility of scientific reason had no more faithful practitioner in the 
Age of Enlightenment than Denis Diderot; no one improved or relinquished 
his intellectual property so often under the duress of new evidence. In this 
devotion to tentative truths, Dr. Frankel finds the key to Diderot’s con- 
cept of progress as a continuation of the Pascalian idea of unending and 
self-corrective discovery. Diderot was proud of the leavening influence 
which the science of his age had exerted in dispelling the ignorance and 
supersitition of the past, but he entertained no illusions that science was the 
magic password by which the earth would be transformed into heaven and 
man into angel. In the Avertissement to the eighth volume of the Encyclo- 
pédie he wrote that however much the world aged, it did not change, and 
that while possibly the individual made progress, the great mass of the 
species became neither better nor worse. Man’s goodness and wickedness 
remained fairly constant from age to age, and his happiness and unhap- 
piness were circumscribed by limits which the human species could never 
cross. All artificial advantages were compensated for by evils, and all 
natural evils by advantages; each form of existence, from the elephant to 
the flea, could expect only the happiness and unhappiness that were proper 
to its nature. Dr. Frankel offers the usual defense of Diderot’s primitivistic 
Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, seeing in it less an admonition to 
destroy civilization than a suggestion for remaking it in such a way that the 
laws of nature could operate with a minimum of restraint. He makes much 
of Diderot’s belief that Nature was doing some experimenting of her own 
with no other apparent end in view than the experimental act, but he does 
not claim that Diderot used “his revised conception of matter to develop 
explicitly a new view of progress compatible with the notion that there 
were no fixed species” (page 98). It is questionable indeed whether the 
moral implications of transformism, expounded in the Réve de d’ Alembert, 
were ever satisfactorily reconciled in Diderot’s own mind with his inherited 
classical rationalism, which held that man was man because he was a reason- 
ng animal. Social morality, for both Diderot and Voltaire, was logically 
derived from the biological and psychological needs of man, which were 
assumed to be universal and invariable. Diderot was profoundly curious of 
the infinite variety of nature, and he was fascinated, if somewhat discon- 
certed, by the originals which nature occasionally turned up within the 
human race, as the Neveu de Rameau bears witness. Nevertheless, even as 
late as 1773 and 1774 he was declaiming against Helvétius that no amount 
of learning and environmental adaptation could make a dog into a Sorbonne 
professor or keep cats from walking on rooftops. Man was perfectible and 
animals were not, only because human economy had the biological ad- 
vantage of reason. Was there ever a time when man could be confused with 
the beast? In the Réfutation at least, he did not think so (II, 397). Despite 
his borrowed quip that within the memory of a rose no gardener had been 
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known to die, Diderot himself appears to have been little inclined to 
envisage a condition in which the reasoning animal known as man might 
be transformed out of existence. 

Dr. Frankel has pointed out the ulterior purposes in Voltaire’s writing 
of history and the element of special pleading in his conception of history 
as a struggle between reason and superstition. The work of reform became 
for Voltaire predominantly the task of intellectuals, scientists, and artists, 
since they alone could make lasting contributions to progress. If the human 
past were portrayed as a continual succession of follies, crimes, and mis- 
fortunes, the need for reform at least would become plain, and the struggle 
for reforms of particular superstitions raised to heroic proportions. To 
enlighten men concerning the mistakes of the past was the first step to- 
wards the reign of reason in the world of the future. Through the study of 
history Voltaire sought to uncover the universal natural laws of social 
behavior, the science of morality. But while he believed that knowledge was 
a virtue, he did not take the principle for the fact, nor did he believe that the 
millennium was just around the corner. Progress was always relative to 
particular problems. Like Diderot he had no illusions that human nature 
could be exorcised of egotism and selfishness, but he continued to hope 
that men could one day at least learn to pursue their self-interest intelli- 
gently as members of the human race. 

Dr. Frankel’s exposition culminates with Condorcet, whose Progress of 
the Human Mind, combining as it did elements from both Descartes and 
Pascal, summed up the main currents of eighteenth-century French re- 
flections on science and progress. Science for Condorcet was both a reality 
and a promise; it had discovered infallible truths in the Cartesian manner, 
and the continued use of its method was an assurance of further such 
discoveries. The past had been ignorant and benighted, and the eighteenth 
century had brought enlightenment, almost as if by miraculous revelation. 
Yet Condorcet, like Voltaire, Diderot, Montesquieu, and Rousseau, was 
well aware that men were not governed by reason alone, either individually 
or collectively, even though he remained optimistic about the chances of 
reducing still further the amount of superstition and error upon which they 
acted. Condorcet considered the eventuality that knowledge might become 
the profitable monopoly of a particular class or group, and he argued— 
unconvincingly, as Frankel suggests—that the class interest of such a group 
was differentiated from other class interests by the conditions of operation 
of the very method it was seeking to perpetuate. 

Re-examinations of old problems in the history of ideas are always 
welcome, particularly when the problem is of such historical and con- 
temporary significance as the possible grounds for belief in human progress. 
While the earlier studies of both Delvaille and Bury covered much of the 
same material as The Faith of Reason, their point of departure was general 
rather than specific. It is apparent that Dr. Frankel’s essay is a plea for the 
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Pascalian view of science, although it is less apparent that Pascal had 
anything to do with the eighteenth-century history of the idea Frankel is 
discussing. The Fragment d’un traité du vide, from which the Pascalian idea 
of science is largely drawn, was not published until 1779, and consequently 
could not have had any great influence on the philosophers Frankel has 
studied. The suggestion that Pascal, who had projected “une lettre de la 
folie de la science humaine et de la philosophie”’ (Pensées, II, 74), believed 
in progress or scientific method at all would have astounded most of the 
men of the Enlightenment. It is difficult to understand how the Pascalian 
view of science could have had “consequences” (page 4) in eighteenth- 
century ideas of progress when Pascal’s view of science was unknown. 
Frankel is concerned with “inherited metaphysical prepossessions,”’ ideas 
“unconsciously shared,” “‘unconscious assumptions,” and “unperceived 
metaphors or analogies” (page 2), so that his approach to the history of 
ideas is necessarily analytical. He admits frankly that Condorcet, for 
example, “wavered constantly” between the Pascalian and Cartesian 
interpretation of science, and did not in fact distinguish the one from the 
other (page 143). 

Considered as an example of the Pascalian idea of scientific method 
applied to scholarship, The Faith of Reason invites certain minor criticisms. 
Although Frankel makes clear some of the disagreements of the philosophes, 
he says that “individual differences on speculative matters were relatively 
unimportant when compared to the major agreements concerning tools and 
objectives” (page 10). The intellectual class had become “‘unified” (ibid.), 
he contends, on some higher level of ultimate purposes, which admitted 
all manner of dispute on the speculative level. The assumption that specu- 
lative disagreements were not basic differences of objective seems difficult 
to defend, particularly in the realm of political theory. If the eighteenth 
century had a climate of opinion, as Becker held, the climate did not 
prevent the winds of philosophic doctrine from blowing simultaneously 
in different directions. Dr. Frankel regards as one of the reasons for the 
importance of Helvétius the allegation that “his philosophy admirably 
fitted the philosophes’ political program, enlightened despotism” (page 
61). The supposition that the philosophes had a particular political program 
is inexact, and if belief in enlightened despotism was a prerequisite to the 
title of “philosopher,” both Diderot and Rousseau, at least, must auto- 
matically be disqualified. Rousseau would have no part of monarchy, 
whether enlightened or not. Diderot admired Mme Helvétius and he agreed 
with her husband on a certain number of philosophical principles, but the 
idea of enlightened despotism was not one of them. The legend of the 
solidarity of the philosophes, in short, even in terms of “objectives and 
tools,”’ is a generalization which leaves the important disputes of eighteenth- 
century French liberalism unexplained. 

Despite such details, on which there is reasonable ground for disagree- 
ment, The Faith of Reason remains a helpful synthesis in the historiography 
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of ideas. Dr. Frankel writes extremely well, and his dissertation bespeaks 
years of reflection upon diffuse and difficult matters. The Philosophy 
Department of Columbia appropriately awarded his essay the Woodbridge 
Prize for 1947. 

LELAND THIELEMANN 
University of California at Los Angeles 


Etat présent des études sur Rétif de la Bretonne. Par Armand Bégué. (Col- 
lection ‘Etudes Frangaises,” n° 42) Paris, Société d’Edition “Les 
Belles-Lettres,”’ 1948. Pp. 232. 


The most recent life of Rétif de la Bretonne,! Adolphe Tabarant’s Le 
Vrai Visage de Rétif de la Bretonne (1936), calls him “le plus mal connu des 
écrivains célébres.” Tabarant’s book hardly succeeded in making the 
“Rousseau du ruisseau” better known. A work of considerable extent 
(496 pages), and containing many details of interest, it is confusing, and 
hardly less biased, at least in its general effect, than the many earlier works 
it justly criticizes. With the volume reviewed here, M. Armand Bégué gives 
not only a comprehensive and well-balanced survey of what has been 
written about Rétif by critics, historians, and scholars, but also a judicious 
mise au point of the whole subject. This volume establishes rather definitely 
the real position of Rétif. 

The collection ‘Etudes Frangaises” has included a considerable number 
of works of the useful état présent des études variety, ranging in scope from 
very brief treatments to the bulky, discursive and digressive Etat présent 
des études sur Jean-Jacques Rousseau by the late Albert Schinz. M. Bégué’s 
book strikes a happy medium. It is inclusive, without being digressive. 

The first chapter, which comments on the evolution of critical and 
scholarly opinion regarding Rétif and his significance, serves primarily to 
bring out how inadequately the author of Monsieur Nicolas has been studied 
in the past. In the second chapter Rétif’s life is examined. M. Bégué wisely 
does not attempt to repeat what Tabarant and his predecessors had done; 
that is, give a detailed biography based upon Rétif’s own highly unreliable 
autobiographical writings. He states briefly the established facts, and makes 
some useful suggestions as to the extent to which the autobiographical 
writings can be taken at face value. Then, instead of wasting time and space 
lamenting that the author of Le Paysan perverti was such a disreputable 
character, he examines the opinions of the psychiatrists who have en- 
deavored to explain just what was wrong with Rétif. But M. Bégué 
does not linger too long on this aspect of his problem. He apparently con- 
sidered that it was more important to study thoroughly Rétif the writer. 

Successive chapters deal with Rétif’s position as a novelist, with the 

1. Although the spelling ‘‘Restif’”’ is found in the Library of Congress Catalogue, 


the more recent Bibliothéque Nationale Catalogue has adopted the spelling ‘‘Rétif,”’ 
and most of the present-day French scholars follow it. 
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historical value of his writings and with his ideas. Here he arrives at the 
following conclusions: 

The relatively small amount of poetry written by Rétif was abominable 
(an aesthetic rather than a moral judgment). His dramatic writings were 
definitely inferior, but have been largely neglected and deserve to be studied. 
As a novelist, in spite of his many admitted shortcomings, in spite of the 
large amount of trash that he wrote, he occupies a position of some im- 
portance as a forerunner of realism. And M. Bégué points out quite justly 
that the nature of his realism has been insufficiently studied. We might 
add that M. Bégué might have pointed out further that Rétif is a precursor 
not only of Balzac and the realists, but also, at least to some extent, of the 
interesting minor genre of prose poetry. Some of the little tableaux in the 
Nuits de Paris have more than one point of similarity to Bertrand’s 
Gaspard de la nuit, to Baudelaire’s Spleen de Paris and even to Schwob’s 
Livre de Monelle. 

That such books as Les Nuits de Paris, La Vie de mon pére and Monsieur 
Nicolas contain a mine of information of value to historians and which 
nevertheless has been in general neglected by historians is demonstrated 
without too much difficulty. Rétif was no Balzac; he was incapable of a 
comédie humaine broadly depicting his epoch, but his work abounds with 
vivid and convincing details of eighteenth-century life. 

To some readers it will seem that the author attaches too much im- 


portance to and devotes too much space to the philosopher-reformer aspect 
of Rétif. The author of the Idées singuliéres had some interesting ideas, it is 
true, but this reader at least found the thirty-seven pages devoted to 
Rétif’s confused, eccentric and not entirely original Utopianism a bit too 
much. 

All in all this is a very useful addition to the collection “Etudes 
Frangaises.”’ 


Henry A. GruBBS 
Oberlin College 


Le Préromantisme. Etudes d’histoire littéraire européenne. Par Paul Van 
Tieghem. Vol. III. Paris, Sfelt, 1948. Pp. xi + 412. 


The late author of this highly instructive and interesting survey had 
planned to add two more volumes to the three we now possess under the 
general title of ““Le Préromantisme.”” We can only wish that the materials 
gathered for the last two may be in some way made available. 

This volume is exclusively devoted to a study of “La Découverte de 
Shakespeare sur le continent.” The subject had never been treated as a 
whole, although a number of inquiries bearing on part of the field, and some 
of solid merit,! did give substantial help to Van Tieghem’s vast and thorough 


1. Such as the well-known ones by Graf (Italy), Gundolf (Germany), Jusserand 
(France), Lirondelle (Russia), Ralli (England, France, Germany). 
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research. The point of view and the method of “littérature générale’”’ are 
here once more justified. The discovery of Shakespeare on the Continent 
was a movement that proceeded at different paces in different countries, 
France first, then Germany taking the lead, followed by other lands in 
straggling order; but that very diversity is suggestive, as the accidents of 
circumstance, geographical position and historical development are ex- 
amined in their connection with the intellectual temper of each people. 

The progress of the discovery is practically conterminous with the 
XVIIIth century; very few mentions of the poet’s name outside England 
can be found before 1700. The Spectator, Béat de Muralt, Voltaire played 
a part in the revelation of his greatness to the Continent; and full stress is 
laid on the importance of Voltaire’s contribution, due to his keen intelli- 
gence and critical authority, more than to the depth of a sympathy that 
was soon to reveal its glaring limits. Meanwhile translations of individual 
plays or selected scenes were appearing in France and Germany, leading up 
to La Place’s incomplete but useful work. The eventful story that follows 
shows the gradual realization of Shakespeare’s significance, the awaking of 
German enthusiasm for a dramatic type that answered national preferences 
and offered a weapon against the established sway of the French pattern; 
the various attitudes and pronouncements of Lessing, Wieland, Herder, 
Goethe; and the belated entry of Denmark, Sweden, Spain, Italy, Poland, 
Russia into the controversy. The next stage is that of the complete trans- 
lations, Le Tourneur and, at the end of the century, Schlegel being of course 
in the foreground; and of the first stagings of Shakespearean plays, chiefly 
in France and Germany; while Voltaire’s desperate war against the “bar- 
barian” demigod whose exaggerated success was infuriating his aesthetic 
susceptibilities, is given a whole chapter. Lastly the state of opinion in 
France about the turn of the century, the beginnings of that special ad- 
diction of German criticism to Shakespeare which was to bear such fruit, 
and the further spread of the discovery through the European countries 
already mentioned, and into some more, are successively dealt with. The 
Conclusion takes up the threads again and weaves them into a statement 
of what the knowledge of Shakespeare meant to a Continent, in every part 
of which was more or less fermenting that psychological and literary trans- 
ition for which the label “‘Préromantisme” is so convenient and bids fair to 
be finally accepted. As for the causes that delayed so long the recognition 
of the Shakespearean drama in most European countries, they are found 
not only in the resistance of the French ideal, but in the circumstance that 
the type of play that best suited the sentimental needs of the XVIIIth 
century was the “drame bourgeois.” 

This outline is inevitably unfair to the wealth of an information which, 
even when not new, is conscientiously revised, and assumes a fresh value 
from the international light in which it is placed. One statement strikes us 
as misleading: in England, ‘“‘méme aprés ce moment” (1741), “les mainte- 
neurs de |’esprit classique, Johnson en téte, montrent une sévérité égale a 
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celle de Voltaire” (pages 20-21). That is surely not a just characterization 
of Johnson’s attitude to Shakespeare. 


L. CAZAMIAN 
Paris 


Alessandro Manzoni, Esthetics and Literary Criticism. By Joseph Francis 
De Simone. New York, S. F. Vanni, 1946. Pp. 429. 


One of the most revered figures of nineteenth-century Italy, Alessandro 
Manzoni (1785-1873) was also one of the most enigmatic to his contem- 
poraries, and, indeed, to later generations. In his tragedies he had espoused 
the new romantic theories and in their defense he had attacked the dramatic 
unities years before Hugo’s Cromwell. With the writing of I Promessi 
Sposi he had given Italy one of the world’s finest historical novels, in 
which he had also struck many a veiled blow at foreign tyrants. Thus by 
1827 he was a great man who had declared himself a mighty prophet both 
of the new literary currents and of the national resurgence which in Italy 
were almost identical. It was confidently expected that further pronounce- 
ments and even finer artistic creations would flow from his pen to the 
greater glory of Italian letters and the furtherance of the national cause. 
Yet nothing of the sort happened. Not only did Manzoni write no further 
novels; in one of his rare critical utterances he attacked the very genre in 
which he had shone.! As for the political expectations, the long struggle for 
independence found in him a sympathetic but discreetly passive spectator. 
This reticence and reserve have been all the more regretted by literary critics 
and historians who mourned particularly the scarcity of the great artist’s 
contribution to the field of criticism. Surely the author of so outstanding a 
novel, of much beautiful lyric poetry must have entertained especially 
valuable and penetrating thoughts about literature in general! Some have 
taken Manzoni rather sharply to task for laziness, others have sought to 
explain it away as harmlessly as possible; but even the most admiring be- 
trays an unhappy uneasiness on the subject. 

Mr. De Simone attempts to throw light on such problems and to present 
as complete a statement as possible of Manzoni’s theoretical and applied 
esthetics first, by assembling and discussing in Part I his critical essays and 
supplying a context of biography and spiritual evolution, together with 
the opinions of his critics, and second, in Part II, by gleaning from all 
possible sources—Manzoni’s writings, notes, allusions, as well as the re- 
ported testimony of his friends and associates—the novelist’s opinions on 
writers of every age and category. These are discussed with a view toward 
drawing from them conclusions as to Manzoni’s actual critical tenets and 
his position on various literary questions. It was an arduous undertaking 
and has produced worthwhile results; yet throughout one senses that same 


1. Del romanzo storico e in genere de’componimenti misti di storia e d’invenzione, 
Opere varie, 1845. 
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familiar uneasiness, that reluctance to come to grips with possible imper- 
fections in a revered idol, which have vitiated previous evaluations and 
which rob Mr. De Simone of much of the fruit of his difficult labors. 

Part I (pages 21-103) is, as the author states, the less original portion 
of his work, since it is a recapitulation, according to standard authorities, 
of the spiritual and intellectual evolution of Manzoni, with an analysis of 
his theories and practice in the lyric, the drama and the novel. Mr. De 
Simone follows the division into three periods: the classical-eighteenth- 
century phase of youthful imitation; the conversion to romanticism which 
includes all his major works; and then the final period of artistic inactivity 
and the repudiation expressed in the essay Del romanzo storico e in genere 
de’componimenti misti di storia e d’invenzione of 1845. He displays an ex- 
cellent command of the primary documents and of the literature surrounding 
them, leaning heavily, as might be expected, on Galletti and Momigliano. 
In fact, the reader familiar with the latter is likely to be annoyingly con- 
scious of the many instances where the text merely paraphrases or trans- 
lates that critic. Here and throughout his study Mr. De Simone uses a 
procedure which is novel to the writer at least and which he would be loath 
to see generally adopted: all quotations from Manzoni’s Italian writings 
are given in English translation, while all quotations from his French 
(chiefly cofrespondence) remain in the original. In a popularization or in a 
treatment of Manzoni’s major works, such a device might find considerable 
justification; the present study, however, dealing with a limited and rather 
technical phase of a great man’s activity, has its greatest appeal and im- 
portance for the specialist who would far prefer the original. The English 
abstracts of the longer critical works seem exempt from this criticism, but 
they would be more useful if supplied with frequent and specific reference 
to the Italian text. 

Part II contains the author’s major contribution, since it is the result of 
his own exploration of Manzoni’s critical judgments. At the very outset the 
reader’s confidence is rudely shaken by an astonishing contradiction of one 
of the major theses of Part I, 7.e., that the changes in Manzoni represented 
by the various divisions were part of a gradual evolution: 


To say that in 1810 Manzoni, because of his religious and literary conversion, had 
become a totally different man... would be misleading and far from the truth. 
... It would be absurd, then, to say that in 1810 Manzoni turned his back on ra- 
tionalism and classicism and became something entirely different, a Catholic 
romanticist, say. ...To come back to the idea of change then, we might say that 
Manzoni does change, but it is his emphasis, his perspective that changes, not the 
basic unity of the man. (Page 14.) 


In the introductory chapter to Part II we read, however: 


After the conversion there was a sudden and radical change. We have seen how that 
event affected his art, and it is obvious that it should also affect his critical thinking, 
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inseparable as it was from his creative activity. The change appears so sudden 
that we do not note any intermediate steps, although it is certain that that spiritual 
revolution was the result of a long process of self-examination. The fact remains 
that Manzoni’s tastes, opinions, and beliefs were completely transformed. . . . 


This and other inconsistencies would seem in part the result of a struggle 
between reliance on authority and the author’s independent convictions. 
The regrettable feature is that they, together with the repetitiousness, the 
tendency toward naiveté and the occasional Italianate flavor of the text 
could all have been corrected by really careful editing, and not have re- 
mained to detract from the solid worth of this second part. Mr. De Simone is 
to be congratulated on the careful, painstaking labor which he has put into 
the collection of every shred of opinion expressed by Manzoni in writing 
or credited to him by others. It is not a rewarding sort of task, either, for 
the evidence consists normally of such small, fragmentary scraps (many 
of which are purely linguistic in nature) that the author must have recourse 
to much drawing of inference and the erection of entire structures of hypo- 
thetical opinion. (It is this, of course, which explains that disproportion 
between the length of this study and the very small amount of material 
directly traceable to Manzoni by which the author seems faintly perplexed 
in retrospect.) In general these deductions, reconstructions and explana- 
tions are reasonable and well worked out, yet their sheer preponderance 
over the direct evidence tends to weary the reader. A good example is the 
section on Leopardi, where fourteen pages are used to make up for the 
lack of a single word of actual testimony. 

The material of this Part IT is arranged by literatures: Classical, Italian, 
French, English, German and Spanish, each of which is discussed chronolog- 
ically. Italian receives the fullest treatment, as might be expected; Spanish 
the smallest, with about three pages. Examination of a few of the opinions 
here assembled will provide us very quickly with an illuminating insight 
into Manzoni’s critical criteria. 

Homer is dismissed summarily, with astonishment that anyone could call 
the miserable fables of the Jiiad beautiful. Virgil’s use of mythology and 
his adulation are half-forgiven because of his consummate artistry; Horace, 
Livy and Lucan are favored. 

Dante is passed over with no more than conventional tags, Petrarch and 
Boccaccio are briefly praised, then censured on moral grounds. One senses 
general disapproval of Ariosto, reinforced by strong censure of his concept 
of the importance of poets and of his adulation of his patron. Sannazaro’s 
Arcadia is unmitigated silliness, while Torquato Tasso incurs really scath- 
ing condemnation. Machiavelli’s utilitarianism receives many harsh words, 
but his sincerity is appreciated. Manzoni was generally favorable to Mura- 
tori and Vico, though he did not approve of the latter’s philosophical 
principle. Frugoni was not only admired but imitated; Goldoni was ad- 
mired for his good sense and morality. Surely anyone who so detested adula- 
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tion would be rich in praise of Parini and Alfieri, yet this is by no means 
so; on the contrary, Alfieri especially is berated both as man and as writer. 
As Mr. De Simone well says, “ . . . (Manzoni’s) own literary theories pre- 
vented him from seeing whatever positive and original elements there may 
have been in Alfieri the poet, just as his religious and moral convictions 
prevented him from seeing the original and positive elements in Alfieri the 
man and thinker.” (Page 219.) 

In French literature, our ‘‘Father of Italian Romanticism” had nothing 
but contempt for the childish fancies and vulgarities of the medieval period. 
Rabelais, Ronsard and Montaigne go unmentioned. Pierre Corneille was 
his favorite for several reasons, of which the most important would seem 
his struggle against the rules, his “froideur,’”’ the triumph of duty over 
the passions in his works. Racine, the author of tragedies like Phédre, was 
an abomination; if Manzoni had the only copy of such works he would un- 
hesitatingly destroy it. The only truly admirable Racine was the one who in 
religious retirement had written Athalie. 

In English literature, Shakespeare is the great figure for Manzoni, the 
greatest, indeed, in any literature of any time, for he combined history 
with poetry in order to teach moral truth. “ Moral perfection is the perfec- 
tion of art ...and therefore Shakespeare stands above all others because 
he is more moral.”’ (Quoted on page 379.) 

From these typical examples Manzoni emerges as closely related to the 
contemporary group which held serious, strongly pietistic views about 
literature which they insisted should be constructive, uplifting, moral— 
“‘civile,” to use their favorite term. Like all fanatics, they rejected whatever 
deviated from their “line,” with a narrowness and distortion which have 
led them to be rejected in turn by succeeding generations. Manzoni dif- 
fers from the others in being far more highly endowed in every way; he is 
also more intransigent. Weight of tradition and accumulated prestige cannot 
avail to save an accepted master from condemnation if he fails to meet the 
critic’s exacting moral standards—and this is equally true whether the 
failure lie in the subject’s works or in his public or private life. As Mr. De 
Simone observes on one occasion after another, such an attitude is hardly 
admissible as the basis for literary criticism. 

In the light of his own demonstration that it is thus used by Manzoni, 
steadfastly and almost exclusively, one is surprised to find Mr. De Simone 
so ready to compromise with hitherto accepted views as to take for his own 
Momigliano’s words and preposterous statement that Manzoni’s “moraliz- 
ing criticism ...very rarely appears esthetically erroneous or narrow” 
(page 420). Similarly in his introductory chapter to Part II, the author 
quotes from the same paragraph in Momigliano: “That which in a work of 
art seems to us esthetically ugly, seems to him morally ugly; hence his 
condemnation is also ours, his approval is also ours.” This may be true in a 
few cases such as Shakespeare, into whom Manzoni was able to read a 
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strictly moral purpose, but by actual count the instances of agreement be- 
tween Manzoni and ourselves are rare. This is strikingly shown by the 
novelist’s attitude toward three more or less contemporary Italian writers, 
all friends of his: Monti, Grossi and Rosmini. Monti was at most a second- 
rate poet and has become symbolic of the opportunist and turncoat, yet 
Manzoni never revised his earlier lavish praise, as he had not hesitated to 
do with Alfieri. Grossi’s character was apparently beyond reproach but the 
same could not truthfully be said of his literary efforts, yet Manzoni be- 
stowed extravagant praise upon them. They were very dear friends. Ros- 
mini was an important figure in Italian philosophy but one wonders how 
many would agree with Manzoni’s estimate as reported by Mr. De Simone: 
“Since Rosmini was also the person most dear to him outside of his im- 
mediate family, he pays him the supreme tribute of singling him out as the 
best modern Italian prose writer.” (Page 272.) 

The obvious fact here revealed, which cannot be concealed or explained 
away by Mr. De Simone’s most strenuous efforts, is that Manzoni was 
utterly incapable of regarding a work of art objectively. Indeed, dominated 
(not to say obsessed) by a religious conviction which in him had the force 
of violent emotion, he was incapable of regarding it as a work of art. Nor 
could he view the creation without having ever present its creator, and 
upon the offspring he heaped all the opprobrium which might justifiably 
have attached to the sins of the parent. All this is said (in different words) 
repeatedly by the author but in such a way as to imply that it is a damaging 
admission regretfully made, bordering on lése majesté; all, that is, except 
the clear fact of Manzoni’s partiality toward his friends which is, after all, 
only a natural consequence of his inability to separate author and work. 
This tendency to apologize for the great novelist which pervades the whole 
study seems a dangerous defect since it tends to cloud the issue and testi- 
fies to a lack of objectivity in the author himself. Manzoni needs no apol- 
ogy; his fame rests on I Promessi Sposi, one of the masterpieces of the 
world’s literature. It cannot be lessened by recognition of the fact that, 
although at times a cogent and eloquent theorist, he lacked the critical 
temperament and, indeed, any enduring, absorbing interest in criticism. 
This attitude also prevents Mr. De Simone from arriving at another con- 
clusion resulting from his painstaking research, namely, an explanation of 
Manzoni’s reluctance to indulge in formal criticism that would be far more 
logical and probable than to say that he “looked upon literary criticism as a 
very serious business...” (page 105): it seems to the writer much more 
likely that the great novelist sensed his own inadequacy in this other field 
and, lacking any positive urge in that direction, he preferred to rest on his 
well-earned laurels. Non omnia possumus omnes. 


A. T. MacA.uister 
Princeton University 
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The Maxims of Marcel Proust. Edited, with a Translation, by Justin 
O’Brien. New York, Columbia University Press, 1948. Pp. xxiv + 235. 


The reasons for this collection of Proustian reflections are stated by the 
editor and translator in his Introduction, and possible objections to the 
enterprise and the manner of its fulfilment disarmingly forestalled. Proust’s 
prolixity is much more evident than his sententiousness; yet any careful 
reader cannot but become aware of his gift for the swift arresting phrase— 
sometimes amusing, sometimes devastating, but always penetrating. This 
is the “classical” aspect of Proust which began to be noted by critics of his 
major novel as early as 1920. The difficulty is that complete and fully 
attentive readers of Proust are rare, and that many who have a taste for 
concise wisdom and who might enjoy his buried gems lack time or in- 
clination for the prolonged treasure hunt needed to locate them. For such 
readers this collection performs a valuable service, and one which is larger 
than they may at first realize; for they are offered no mere haphazard as- 
sortment of witticisms but a balanced and carefully arranged selection of 
Proust’s mature reflections on Man, Society, Love, Art, Time, and Memory. 
Moreover even those who know Proust thoroughly can profit by this bring- 
ing together of scattered items, when previously they have had to rely on . 
memory or a painful tracking down by the aid of Celly’s Répertoire des 
thémes. 


That this collection of Maxims runs the risk of emphasizing the fruits of 
Proust’s critical and analytical powers, to the detriment of his poetic and 
mystical qualities, has by no means escaped the attention of the editor; in 
fact in his warning about this inevitable one-sidedness he almost leans over 
backward: 


They represent Proust’s intellectual discoveries about man and the world. Though 
they may not have been drawn painfully from his inner depths, they are nonetheless 
the fruit of an observant and reflective life. Even if they are two-dimensional by 
contrast with the subconscious truths that he sets upon a higher plane, they do 
have the inestimable advantage, from the reader’s point of view, of possessing 
sharper outlines (page xiii). 


Yet among the maxims included are a number (particularly those con- 
nected with Art, Time, and Memory) which are clearly rooted in Proust’s 
“subconscious truths.” 

We should all doubtless agree that there are two criteria by which we 
judge good translation: one is naturalness in the language into which the 
translat.-on is made, and the other the greatest possible fidelity to the 
original. Where we differ is when the two objectives come into conflict, as 
inevitably they sometimes do. In such cases one translator will take his 
stand on good English and another on fidelity, and neither can please 
everybody. The invariable cogency and naturalness of Professor O’Brien’s 
translations are achieved at the occasional cost of fidelity to the effect of the 
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original. There is never anything that could be called a mistranslation, nor 
is the clear intent of the author ever misinterpreted or obscured—on the 
contrary it is often clearer in the translation than in the original. But that is 
precisely what an occasional reader may object to. Except in his outright 
epigrams, which even in this collection are relatively rare, Proust’s re- 
flections are couched in the allusive, parenthetical, exploratory style that 
is peculiarly his own; that this manner may sometimes be a defect is ir- 
relevant to the fanatical Proustian, he wants his author straight. 

The objection will be no objection at all to the majority of readers, and to 
the perhaps unduly nice few it will be no more than trifling, for it comes up 
only in possibly a dozen cases out of four hundred and twenty-eight. 
Moreover, with scrupulous good faith Professor O’Brien tells us in advance 
what he has done, and gives in each case the original (with only mechanical 
changes) opposite the translations. Here are a few examples of condensation 
in translation (following the numbering of aphorisms in the text): 


219 


De tous les modes de production de 
l’amour, de tous les agents de dissémina- 
tion du mal sacré, il est bien l’un des plus 
efficaces, ce grand souffle d’agitation qui 
parfois passe sur nous.... 


240 


Nous nous imaginons que |’amour a pour 
objet un étre qui peut étre couché de- 
vant nous, enfermé dans un corps.... 


360 

On peut faire se succéder indéfiniment 
dans une description les objets qui figu- 
raient dans le lieu décrit, la vérité ne 
commencera qu’au moment ov |’écrivain 
prendra deux objets différents, posera 
leur rapport, analogue dans le monde de 
Vart & celui qu’est le rapport unique, de 
la loi causale, dans le monde de la science 
et les enfermera dans les anneaux néces- 
saires d’un beau style.... 


Of all the means by which love is pro- 
duced, of all its agents of dissemination, 
one of the most efficacious is that great 
wave of anxiety which sometimes passes 
over uS.... 


We imagine that love addresses itself 
to a tangible individual . .. . 


In a description one can list indefinitely 
the objects which were in a given place, 
but truth begins to emerge only when the 
writer takes two different objects, estab- 
lishes their relationship and links them 
together in a beautiful style... . 


It is interesting to note that the Scott Moncrieff translation, which has 


been both extravagantly praised and unjustly decried, is, if we disregard 
some plain errors of translation of which Professor O’Brien would never be 
guilty, remarkably faithful not only to the content but to the rhythm of 
Proust, to the point of sometimes being wordier than the original. That 
Professor O’Brien’s slight deviations from fidelity should be in the direction 
of concision is natural from the character of his undertaking. He was 
looking for sententiousness, whereas Scott Moncrieff was evidently fasci- 
nated by Proust’s then novel prolixity. 
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A somewhat more serious problem is posed by detachment of the aphor- 
isms from context. I cannot help wondering what a reader not otherwise 
acquainted with Proust’s thought would make of aphorism 7: 


It is not because others are dead that our affection for them grows less; it is because 
we ourselves die. 


The context shows that this statement is a variation on the theme of the 
succession of multiple personalities within the self. What Proust means is 
that the one or more personalities involved in a given love wear out and are 
succeeded by new ones who did not love the person lost; consequently one 
appears to have forgotten, whereas he is not really the same person. But is 
all this apparent from the brief sentence quoted? 

Aphorism 148 in its isolated state seems paradoxical, or untrue, or banal, 
or all three: 


Perhaps it is only people who lead really vicious lives who can be tormented by moral 
problems. 


In this case the context strikes me as more significant, if less sententious, 
than the aphorism. Part of it reads: 


Peut-étre n’est-ce que dans des vies réellement vicieuses que le probléme moral 
peut se poser avec toute sa force d’anxiété. Et & ce probléme l’artiste donne une 
solution non pas dans le plan de sa vie individuelle, mais de ce qui est pour lui sa 


vraie vie, une solution générale, littéraire ... souvent les grands artistes tout en 
étant mauvais se servent de leurs vices pour arriver & concevoir la régle morale de 
tous. (JF I, 181-82.) 


But such instances are so rare that I should be embarrassed to find a 
third that struck me as forcibly as these two. 

These slight reservations, attributable to the project itself more than to 
its execution, do not detract from the interest and value of this collection, 
which is worth doing and well done. Its most striking feature is to my mind 
the contrast it establishes between Proust and such classical moralists as 
La Rochefoucauld and La Bruyére. Proust is in their tradition, yes, but with 
what a difference! It is the young Proust of Les Plaisirs et les jours who 
is really like his great predecessors, with his neat sententiousness and his 
insistence on vanity and self-interest as the prime factors of human moti- 
vation. But the mature Proust adds a new dimension to their estimate of 
man. He is almost, if not quite, as pessimistic as they, but his whole in- 
terpretation of man is permeated by an intricate sense of time and change, 
of different levels of truth, of inner contradictions, of a strange night life of 
the soul which makes the noble simplicity of the classic authors seem almost 
naive. 

Harotp Marcu 
Swarthmore College 
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Jorge Guillén: Cdntico. By Joaquin Casalduero. Santiago de Chile, La 
Cruz del Sur, 1946. Pp. 181. 


Professor Casalduero, who has given us recently some original analyses 
of the artistic creations of Cervantes and of Galddés, has now focussed his 
attention on the creative work of a contemporary poet, Jorge Guillén. 
This he does with an equal capacity for attention to the internal unity of a 
literary creation, and with the same subtle touch in the analysis and inter- 
pretation of detail. As in Cervantes’ works, what he looks for in Guillén’s 
Céntico is the relationship between structure and “sense’’ (sentido), be- 
tween meaning and form. 

Guillén’s work, more perhaps than any other of a contemporary poet, 
lends itself to this treatment, for its main character lies—as Casalduero 
establishes—in its sense of order, its rhythmic movement and, above all, 
its unity, its clarity. 

In Guillén’s poetry the elements of which poetry is made—words, rhyme, 
image, rhythm—and the substance with which the poet fills his created 
world—reality, feeling, sentiment, concepts—are restored, especially after 
the turbulent and vague “impressions” of the symbolist and “‘modernista”’ 
poets with their extreme subjectivity, to their essential quality. The word, 
for instance, the materia prima of all poetic creation, appears in Cdntico, as 
Casalduero points out, in its fullness of meaning, in its simplicity and purity 
as if in itself it could not mean anything else but what it means in its 
original, pristine and most concrete acceptation. That is to say, that the 
word is cleansed of all the associations, resonances and echoes, anecdotic, 
symbolical, moral, sentimental, ideological, artistic or personal that were 
so important in the poetry which springs up with romanticism and reaches 
its height in symbolism and impressionism. The word in Guillén designates 
an object—tree, table, chair—or a form of reality; expresses a sentiment— 
joy, love, happiness—or a concept or a precise moment—afternoon, morn- 
ing—replacing the sensation of the constant flowing of time by the“ claridad, 
tempo-espacial’’ which Casalduero analyzes in some of the best pages of 
the book (chapter II). Reality is thus restored in Guillén’s poetry to its 
pristine value as if the world were a world without time but one integrated 
with the spirit, for reality and the spirit are the two constant poles of 
Guillén’s Céntico. 

From this constant interrelation between spirit and reality, between man 
and things, between the immense variety of nature or factual forms and 
the unity of being, derive the main characteristics of Guillén’s poetry as 
well as its difficulties. For on the one hand all emotion that is not strictly a 
poetic emotion is severely suppressed and on the other all Guillén’s poetry 
seems to be determined by a sort of metaphysical attitude. This, however, 
is totally avoided, for Guillén’s work is not philosophical but strictly poetic. 
It is evident, as Casalduero shows repeatedly, that Guillén’s inspiration 
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springs from the stimulus of the external world and not from a world of 
intimate and subtle lucubrations. Casalduero sums up: 


En la poesia de Jorge Guillén quedardn para siempre estas dos notas: primero, 
alegria de ver la realidad y de entregarla al mundo; segundo, posesién de la realidad 
y de lo absoluto. Junto al impetu juvenil que da forma a cuanto toca y ve, la digni- 
dad del hombre y de las cosas, la dignidad del hombre entre las cosas. 


Casalduero succeeds in proving conclusively that Guillén’s poetry has 
above all a very distinctive and powerful rhythmic pattern, a rhythm which 
he obtains without the usual resort to musical effects. It is an internal 
rhythm which uses of course all the resources of extraordinary and wise 
technique. In many instances it amounts to a real virtuosity, but on the 
whole, it is the result of a strong urge for orderliness, of that “fatality of 
harmony” which presides over the world, according to the vision of Guillén, 
and which constitutes at the same time the law and main attainment of 
his poetry. We quote the author’s final words: 


Necesidad irresistible y fatal de la Poesia de Jorge Guillén, que es poder y que 
abarca la vida. Jorge Guillén ha tenido la revelacién de la unidad que invade y que 
sostiene; su ofdo ha captado el secreto de la realidad, dando a su murmullo, al 
parecer sin sentido, la claridad resplandeciente del ritmo—de unas sflabas, que el 
acento, el tono y los silencios hacen discurrir en orden. Orden, ritmo, que la imagi- 
nacién del poeta inventa, apoderdndose en toda su fuerza fisica y plenitud espiritual 
de la imaginacidén del lector. 


This general evaluation and interpretation of Cédntico is attained by 
Casalduero through a very rigorous analysis. He studies the poetic attitude, 
related, as probably the reader has already discovered, to the concept of 
pure poetry of which Guillén has been the main exponent in Spain; he 
analyzes the poetic form and vocabulary; he examines several particular 
themes and poems in their mutual relationships and in their relation to the 
totality of Cdntico. In short, his is a complete study of Guillén’s work and 
one of the best books about contemporary Spanish poetry, for in dealing 
with Guillén, Casalduero is dealing by inference with many of the most 
difficult problems of contemporary poetry. 

Like his other works, it is a provocative book with a very fresh approach 
to the study and analysis of literature. But for the very reason that we are 
conscious of the value of Casalduero’s criticism, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out some shortcomings that we see in his method. Besides depart- 
ing always—here less than in others of his books—from a rigid conception 
of literary, historic and stylistic categories—baroque, impressionism, sym- 
bolism, pure poetry, etc.—he is given often to oversubtlety, he establishes 
as axioms some obscure statements, striking relations and associations of 
ideas that are very far from being apparent. 

To be sure, there are times in which we feel that he does that with a 
certain ironical complacency and as a reaction against the dull criticism 
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which never goes farther than the cliché. There is also much that is sugges- 
tive in his most seemingly arbitrary affirmations. Besides, in this as in 
other works of the author, the faults, if they are faults, are more than 
compensated for by the freshness and insight of the approach. If we disa- 
gree with some of Professor Casalduero’s methods, it is mainly to warn 
others against pitfalls in literary criticism which can be very dangerous 
when the same methods and approach are used (and they have much that 
is appealing for the beginner) by persons who do not have the preparation, 
the taste or the understanding of literary phenomena which the author of 
this book has. 


Ancet vet Rio 
Columbia University 


Quatre Etudes de “style au microscope.” Par Criticus.! Paris, Editions 
de la Nouvelle Revue Critique, 1948. Pp. 88. 


This is the second series of studies by Criticus, the first having appeared 
in 1934, in which samples of important prose are subjected to the minute 
scrutiny implied by the title. This time the subjects are Montherlant, 
Romains, Gide, and Genevoix and the texts are from Les Célibataires, 
the Journal of Jallez, L’Immoraliste, and Raboliot; the passages under 
examination are in each case the paragraphs which begin the book, so that 
the novelists are shown in the act of attacking what looks superficially at 
least like the same literary problem. The critic’s various remarks on style 
run the gamut from the abuse of commas to the relations between syntax 
and psychology. 

It is good, of course, to have such watchdogs of the language as Criticus, 
aware thac French is the keenest of intellectual instruments and anxiously 
jealous to keep it so. They make it quite clear that writing in French is a 
perilous enterprise at best, even for Frenchmen, and one to be attempted by 
foreigners only in their brashest moods and preferably in private. To those 
of us who feel that in the long run the most rewarding criticism is bound to 
be the “ontological” and cherish a timid ambition to practice it upon works 
in a language not our own, books like this one should be both welcome and 
chastening. Not to admire Criticus for his manipulation of detail, as for 
example when he reveals the psychology of the author beneath a page of 
Romains, would be as unpercipient as ungrateful. 

I find myself grateful, however, more for the spectacle Criticus offers of 
the patient application of a method than for the results the method pro- 
vides. The results are disquieting. The stylist among Criticus’ four victims 
turns out to be Genevoix. In comparison Montherlant is careless and does 
not take the trouble to finish off his job, Romains appears to have achieved 
a sort of feat of prestidigitation (finesse, légére ‘gonfle,’ soupcon de 


1. I have limited my attempts at identifying the author to making certain that the 
pseudonym masks no editor of the Romanic Revierr. 
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mystification, orgueil sans limite—et ce mélange savoureux de familiarité 
systématique, d’autorité et de naiveté’’), and Gide, despite the reputation 
of his style, is shown to write painfully and without the touch of the crafts- 
man. The standard by which all this is determined is all too obviously the 
Flaubert of the affres—or rather the myth of Flaubert which has in our 
time become both the delight of professors and an international literary 
bogey-man, and promises to replace the old rhetoric by which one can 
prove beyond cavil that Balzac wrote “‘poorly”’ and that Pascal was wrong 
to depend so heavily on qui and que. 

It is doubtful whether any critical method which does not give adequate 
attention to the work under discussion as an organic whole can justify 
itself. The microscope is useful for one kind of vision; it is a miserable 
instrument for establishing perspective and proportion. 

There is space for only one example. Criticus makes a considerable point 
about the feuilletonesque note on which Les Célibataires opens, and rightly: 
Yves Gandon? not only confirms his view but identifies the model on which 
the pastiche is made. But Criticus allows the reader to think that the 
pastiche is there merely as a matter of Montherlant’s whim, whereas even 
the hastiest reader recognizes Les Célibataires as Montherlant’s renewal 
of the good old nineteenth-century “‘fossilization” theme; its subject is the 
fate of a type which became socially extinct during the nineteenth century 
but by accident persists, in an individual case, into the twentieth; the 
passion which creates the tension in the book is Montherlant’s enthusiastic 
dislike for his own time. The hapless Léon, who would have been a 
Dickensian clown in one century, is presented, before the book ends, as a 
victim of the next. In such a context, it would seem that it is an advantage to 
the work to move from the pastiche to the genuine, that the pastiche is 
where it is for a purpose, and that the style should be judged with reference 
to such considerations. 

In other words, without contesting the usefulness of Criticus’s method, 
it seems fair to contest the use he makes of it. It is doubtless significant 
that, in the place and at the time where Montherlant makes his character 
do so, it is impossible (as Criticus proves to his own satisfaction) to read a 
newspaper by the light of a shop window, but the significance is not merely 
that Montherlant is a disdainfully careless writer. One would prefer that 
the critic had spent the same effort reading the passage he discusses in the 
light of the intention of the whole book. 

Asking no more of it than what it offers, it is only fair to add, this series 
of studies will still prove extremely useful, as well as provocative, to the 
professional reader. 

Scepticus® 
Columbia University 


2. Le Démon du style, p. 199. 
3. W. M. Frohock. 
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Historia de la literatura espafiola. Por Angel del Rio. New York, Dryden 
Press, 1948. Tomo I, Desde los origenes hasta 1700. Pp. xv + 388. Tomo 
II, Desde 1700 hasta nuestros dias. Pp. xvii + 356. 


The histories of Spanish literature available to scholars and students 
already bulk large on the shelves of the world’s libraries. No two are alike 
in approach, scope, and objectives. Some are indispensable for their wealth 
of detailed information, others are merely useful or stimulating in varying 
degrees. But always there has existed the need for a succinct study of 
Spain’s literature viewed in relationship to general European culture and 
yet thoroughly and sympathetically interpreted, without nationalistic, 
religious, or cultural bias, as an aesthetic entity possessed of certain unique 
and enduring characteristics. One might add that such a book should pre- 
ferably be written by a highly cultured native of cosmopolitan outlook and 
experience. In publishing the present work, Professor del Rio has come very 
close to a complete realization of these desiderata. In addition, he has con- 
trived, pedagogically speaking, to make his book one of the most practical 
tools that could possibly be placed in the hands of a college student, 
American or foreign, engaged in the earlier stages of a study of Spanish 
literature without being overly familiar with the general cultural history of 
Europe and the terms descriptive of it. This he has accomplished in part by 
an ingenious system of references, in each volume, to a glossary in alpha- 
betical combination with the traditional index; and in part, by well-chosen 
bibliographies located at the end of each chapter. 

The subtitles of the two volumes are sufficiently indicative of the scope 
of each and its possibilities for course use. Let us first examine Volume I, 
which is divided into ten sections, to which we shall refer for convenience as 
chapters. In Chapter I, which is introductory, Sr. del Rio indicates that he is 
limiting his study “a las obras escritas en castellano por autores nacidos en 
Espafia o por algunos extranjeros que cultivaron la lengua espanola” 
(page 3), and explains why. But in reality he is at great pains, in his In- 
troduction and throughout the work, to indicate and to analyze the in- 
fluences of non-Spanish Peninsular cultures (Latin, Hispano-Arabic and 
Jewish, Provencal and Catalan, and Galician-Portuguese) as well as extra- 
Peninsular cultural influences. And in addition, as appendices to Volume 
II, he presents summary accounts of the medieval and modern non-Spanish 
literatures of Catalonia and Galicia, with due attention to historical back- 
grounds. One important section of the Introduction is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of permanent characteristics of Spanish literature. In del Rio’s 
view, its “ritmo evolutivo” does not synchronize with that of other 
European literatures: in the sixteenth century and during a part of the 
seventeenth, “Espafia se adelanta y da forma a muchos de los géneros 
modernos, pero en otros tiempos las corrientes, escuelas y temas llegan a 
Espafia cuando han recibido ya su direccién en otros paises” (pages 7, 8). 
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This “asincronia” determines, in turn, the ability of Spanish literature to 
combine and fuse contrary or contrasting aesthetic attitudes, whence its 
ever-present dualism, or combination of realism and idealism. As cause— 
as well as effect—of asincronta, Sr. del Rio mentions the constant dif- 
ferentiation of the Spanish character from the European, in part due 
originally to Arabic influence. With utmost clarity these ideas—admittedly 
drawn in large degree from Menéndez Pidal, Aubrey Bell, and others— 
are justified and exemplified by the author throughout his book. 

In treating the literature of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, he has 
been at great pains to set the stage, stressing the cultural intercommuni- 
cation of Moors, Christians, Jews, and foreigners despite the never com- 
pletely ceasing War of Reconquest. And he states with commendable 
frankness: “El peso y la primacia en la influencia corresponde (sic) sin 
duda a las civilizaciones orientales” (page 23). In this same chapter, a 
brief chronological synopsis of main facts and important moments of the 
Reconquest down to 1479, provides more meaningful orientation—in this 
instance for the whole of the medieval period. 

By interpreting in extenso the tone and spirit of El Cantar de mto Cid 
and reducing statements about the lost epics to one brief paragraph, 
Professor del Rio achieves maximum expository effectiveness in com- 
municating a vivid idea of the Old Spanish epic as an early example of 
quasi-historical realism and as a genuine reflection of what he terms 
national consciousness and democratic spirit. Also, the Cid itself is shown 
to possess a kind of Homeric simplicity together with many delicate aesthetic 
touches, and to reflect keen psychological intuition in character develop- 
ment. Equally attractive is the treatment of medieval poesta culta. Here 
exposition and interpretation have their focal point in a discussion of 
Berceo’s appealingly primitive art. (When quoting from Berceo, the author 
does not fail to provide footnotes defining archaic words and phrases 
occurring in the excerpts presented.) This chapter includes also a very brief 
statement concerning the beginnings of the lyric. Although the present 
reviewer regrets that Sr. del Rio’s dating of the first known lyric poetry in 
Castilian (aside from the Razén de amor and the lyric elements in Berceo 
and Juan Ruiz) should be expressed so conservatively as almost to convey 
an erroneous impression (page 47), it is of course true that he is here 
repeating time-honored conventional statements. But in actual fact 
Villasandino was already writing poetry in Spanish, as well as in a kind of 
Galician-Portuguese, during the reign of Henry II, who died in 1379, and 
this poet’s compositions in gallego-portugués seem mainly to have been 
directed to ladies of Portuguese or Galician origin. And other poets of the 
Cancionero de Baena wrote lyrics well before the turn of the century, 
notably Francisco Imperial. (Sometime it may even be definitely proven— 
with apologies to the Marquis of Santillana and his Carta y prohemio—that 
Alfonso the Learned wrote his famous Céntigas in Galician because that 
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was closest to the language of his youth [spent in far-western Leén], and 
that early lyric poetry in Castile was for practical reasons bilingual, like 
the courts at which it flourished.) The strong possibility of Arabic influence 
on primitive Spanish and other Western European poetry is presented 
adequately by Sr. del Rio, with proper bibliographical references to A. R. 
Nykl’s important publications and to Menéndez Pidal’s pronouncement of 
1941. 

One striking innovation in recording medieval Spanish literary history 
appears in Chapter III, which bears the title: “Alfonso el Sabio y la lite- 
ratura del siglo XIV.” The author justifies this juxtaposition of the thir- 
teenth-century Alfonso with the following centuria by pointing out that the 
Learned King’s development of vernacular prose as a literary instrument 
and also as a vehicle for disseminating scientific, historical and moral 
knowledge does not come to exercise major influence until the fourteenth 
century, and therefore the latter period should be studied along with 
Alfonso’s own accomplishment. Thus once again we are presented with a 
penetrating study of a great figure as the point of illumination for a whole 
period, in which Spanish prose becomes for the first time a major medium 
for literary expression, especially in the didactic frame-story of Oriental 
provenance as developed under Alfonso’s nephew, Juan Manuel, whom the 
author treats against a background of rapidly growing aristocratic pre- 
occupation with chivalry as a social pattern. But as a realistic reflection of 
contemporary society, both high and low, the Libro de buen amor of Juan 
Ruiz is shown by Professor del Rio to have been fraught with major 
significance for the future: ‘Con el libro del Arcipreste, como con otras obras 
contempordaneas y de espiritu andlogo, algunos ‘romans’ franceses, los cu- 
entos de Chaucer, Boccaccio—las literaturas dan un paso gigantesco. En- 
tran en el arte la realidad y el espectaculo social de la vida cuotidiana” 
(page 74). 

An oustanding chapter (V) of Volume I is entitled: “El Renacimiento: 
Epoca de los Reyes Catdlicos.” An ample and integrated discussion of 
historical, political, economic, and religious backgrounds, embracing not 
only the now united Spain, but its possessions in the New World and in 
Italy, its connections with and reactions to Italian humanism in literature 
and the arts, render this chapter invaluable to the student to whom the 
word “Renaissance” may have seemed of vague or remote significance for 
a period all too often stressed as inaugurating the austerities and repressions 
of the Inquisition. The transformation, by Rodriguez de Montalvo, of a 
medieval opus, the Amadfs, “‘primer ejemplo en las literaturas modernas de 
la narracién larga en prosa con un héroe y un tema central” (page 111), 
together with the appearance of the Celestina, “primera obra realmente 
clasica de la literatura espafiola” (page 112), with its striking synthesis of 
classical, renacentistas, and medieval elements, combining “el arte aristo- 
cratico y refinado con el popularismo realista de la picaresca” (page 117), 
are objects of penetratingly detailed analyses that constitute the very best 
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part of this brilliant chapter, which deals also with the Romancero and 
the drama of Juan del Enzina, deemed by Sr. del Rio to have in common 
the achievement of a characteristic Renaissance synthesis between popular 
and learned poetical elements. 

The rest of Volume I, or about 175 pages, is devoted to the high 
Renaissance and the Golden Age. For the present reviewer the author’s 
most felicitous writing in this area is to be found in his discussions of the 
mystics, Cervantes, and Lope de Vega, studied in each case with full 
reference to Renaissance currents and backgrounds. 

In Volume II, which consists of six chapters and the appendices men- 
tioned earlier, the very adequate chapter devoted to the complicated subject 
of romanticism stands out as a model of lucidity and understanding. Special 
praise should be given also to the discussion of Pérez Galdés as the pre- 
eminent novelist of his century, in whose literary art the author discerns a 
distinct resemblance to that of Cervantes, and to the chapter on the 
generation of 1898 and modernism. : 

It is now in order to list certain items, in addition to the one or two 
mentioned above, which in the opinion of the present reviewer may be 
termed minor blemishes or shortcomings of the work under review. For 
reference purposes, it would have been better to locate in Volume I those 
sections of the Appendices dealing respectively with medieval Catalan 
and Galician. I, 26: The Libro de los castigos y documentos was shown long 
ago by Foulché-Delbose and Paul Groussac not to have been the work of 
King Sancho IV. I, 85: Henry III was the Henry usually called 
“el Doliente”’ ; ‘“Impotente” applies better to Henry IV. I, 89: It is difficult 
to accept the dictum that Villasandino is the poet “de mayor calidad” of 
the Cancionero de Baena: Imperial seems far above him in excellence. 
Anent Imperial, the implication that there are other poets of the CB who 
show traces of Dantesque imitation seems questionable in the light of the 
present reviewer’s recently published study (Speculum, XXI [1946], 
457-473). I, 111: the Old French lais seem not nearly as relevant here as 
the longer twelfth-century romans in verse. I, 112 and passim: the various 
meanings of cldsico, -a should be explained in the glossary. I, 118: the 
coupling of the names of Gil Vicente and Lope de Vega as eminent six- 
teenth-century poets seems pedagogically misleading; in spirit, Lope is 
certainly of the seventeenth century. I, 120: Why not “lieder” instead of 
“lieds’’? I, 131: Not the first, but the second and greatly improved edition 
of Crawford’s Spanish Drama before Lope de Vega (Philadelphia, 1938) 
should be listed. I, 138: It is doubtful that Imperial ever used any Italian 
strophe; cf. Place, loc. cit. under I, 89. I, 139: ““Demas”’ should be inserted 
before “poetas de la Pléyade”. The statement that the date of acclimati- 
zation of the Italianate lyric in France is 1551 seems not to take into 
account Maurice Scéve and his coterie at Lyons. Scéve first becomes known 
as an admirer of Petrarch in 1533. Above all, the statement overlooks 
Clément Marot, who introduced the sonnet into France and laid the 
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foundation for the standard French type of this strophe. I, 146: After re- 
ferring correctly (I, 109) to the first surname of the Montalvo of the 
Amadis as “Rodriguez,” del Rio here reverts to the traditional but er- 
roneous “Orddjiez.” Ibid.: It would have been well to mention by title 
Palmerin de Inglaterra, best of the Palmerin series. I, 148: Why not Astrée 
instead of Astrea? I, 155: The statement in my italics anent sixteenth- 
century French drama, that “El francés, que seguird fiel a los ideales 
claésicos. . .,”’ is not true for the later sixteenth-century and early seven- 
teenth-century French drama. Hardy did not heed the neo-Aristotelian 
rules and Rotrou should not here even be mentioned, for he was not born 
until 1610. I, 159: “La tendencia que al ir acerc4ndonos a Lope de Vega 
parece dominar es la de crear un teatro clasico. . .con su rigida separacién 
entre la tragedia y la comedia y la adherencia a los preceptos de la poética 
aristotélica. . .” is a statement with which I find myself in almost complete 
disagreement. The authors named as exemplifying it in the second half of 
the century seem in the main not to do so: Ferndn Pérez de Oliva died in 
1531 and therefore is out of place here; Jerénimo Bermiidez’s Nise lastimosa 
is a translation of a Portuguese play; and its continuation, Nise laureada, 
composed by Bermiidez himself, is a very poor work. For these matters, 
see Crawford, op. cit., who knew of only one other tragedy based on classical 
models, Virués’s Elisa Dido. Most of Virués’s plays flout the rules. None of 
Juan de Mal Lara’s work is preserved. In reality Lope de Rueda and Juan 
de la Cueva seem far more significant in their trends away from the Aristo- 
telian precepts. I, 160: Sr. del Rio refers here to the ‘gracioso o bobo’ of 
Rueda. The gracioso is certainly Lope’s developed creation and should not 
be listed as synonymous with bobo. I, 305-307: Whatever one may think of 
Salas Barbadillo’s literary worth, he certainly antedates his imitator, 
Castillo Solérzano, in writing the first novel of female roguery published 
after the appearance of the Picara Justina. This novel, La hija de Celestina, 
was first published in 1612, not in 1642 as del Rio states. Salas should also 
be mentioned as a pioneer in writing Italianate frame-collections of novelas 
cortas: cf. his Casa del placer honesto, 1620. I, 372: Leén Hebreo should be 
listed as being of Portuguese, not Spanish extraction. II, 99: It is difficult 
to discern any equivalence of the poetry of Nufiez de Arce with that of the 
French Parnassians. II, 128: It might have been well to insert the fact that 
the antecedents of the “tema popular” on which Alarcén’s Sombrero de 
tres picos is based are almost certainly French. Cf. my article, “The Ante- 
cedents of the Sombrero de tres picos,” Philological Quarterly, VIII (1929), 
39-42. (Hispanic articles appearing in P.Q. in 1929, by some oversight, 
were not abstracted for the RFE bibliographies.) II, 137: The late Pro- 
fessor H. C. Berkowitz has proven, in his posthumously published book on 
Galdés (Pérez Galdés, Liberal Crusader {note that the final title varies 
from pre-publication announcements of the same], Madison, 1948, page 
26), that the latter never attended any English school in the Canary 
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Islands, as is stated by del Rio and so many others before him. Misprints: 
I, 5 caballersca for caballeresca; I, 19: la demds canciones for las demds. . .; 
I, 216: circunstantias for circunstancias; II, 284: Crénica de Pedro II for 
.. Pedro IV. 

None of the strictures listed above materially impairs the manifest 
worth of this excellent book. 

Epwin B. PLace 

Northwestern University 


Grammaire roumaine. Par Sever Pop. A. Francke S. A., Berne, 1948. 
Pp. x + 455. 


Sever Pop, a professor of the University of Bucharest and the Romanian 
School in Rome, has presented us with an elaborate book on Romanian 
grammar. As the Romanian language becomes more and more indispensable 
in the study of Romance philology—Romanian being recognized as the 
most Latin among all the Romance languages—any work pertaining to 
this language, and especially a grammar, is always of great interest to us. 

In reviewing Professor Pop’s Grammaire roumaine, I am aware of the 
tremendous difficulty with which an author is confronted in his task of 
writing a grammar for the student’s modern mind. Greek and Latin 
grammars, and we should not forget many of our modern language gram- 
mars, have caused and are still causing in our schools a lot of anxiety and 
much headache. We are conscious of this precarious situation and are 
earnestly trying to remedy it, but the problem is still far from being solved. 
The trouble is that in writing a grammar, be it English, French, or Roman- 
ian, the author is forced to remain within the frame of the old mechanism 
inherited from his forerunners. As the chief grammatical terms and their 
functions have already been established long ago, there is no possibility 
of modifying them. The grammarian, however, in using his intellect, under- 
standing and experience in this field, can coordinate his material, within 
this restricted frame, in such a way as to make it pleasant, interesting and 
acceptable to his reader—originality cannot be achieved except in this 
direction. 

When Professor Pop in his ‘‘Preface” discusses the difficulties of his task 
we sincerely sympathize with him. His difficulties, however, seem to be 
augmented by the fact that his work is compiled from a Romanian original, 
Gramatica limbei romaine, also a “fruit of (our author’s) long hours of labor,”’ 
described as of ‘‘much larger proportions.”’ While the Romanian original 
was addressed to the advanced students of Romania’s universities, who 
already are familiar with the Romanian language as well as its historic 
development, the French edition is addressed to a foreign public that 
“wishes to be taught quickly and in a precise manner.” Therefore, the 
author felt that the work should undergo certain necessary adjustments. 
“Tl a fallu,” he says, “avant tout, réduire le plus possible la matiére, 
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tout en lui conservant, cependant, son unité et l’adaptant au nouveau 
but visé: celui de donner une image fidéle de la langue roumaine d’aujour- 
d’hui....” “La nouvelle rédaction, plus serrée,” he continues, “pourra 
étre utile, je crois du moins, parce que l’exposé se présente sous une forme 
plus condensée. . . .”” Of course, the work can be useful, not because it is 
much condensed, but because it has many interesting things to tell us. 

In the section on “Phonetics,” which comprises almost 100 pages, one 
can discover many useful things in regard to the inflection of Romanian 
sounds. The author informs us that all his findings are based upon his own 
study of the spoken as well as the written language of the inhabitants of 
the 301 various towns and villages of Romania. Moreover, it is interesting 
to know, he includes provincialisms, patois, and even dialects.' The vowel 
e, for example, which could be fairly well illustrated by the sound of « 
(International Phonetic sign), is revealed to us in four different pronuncia- 
tions: e, €, ije, and 7. The author proceeds in the same manner with the 
other vowels, with diphthongs, triphthongs, and similarly with all con- 
sonants. The division of syllables, the accent, the phonetic changes which 
occur in Romanian words, as well as orthographic rules, are all dealt with 
in accordance with his findings. 

“Morphology” is well represented although its material could be better 
balanced and simplified somehow. “Syntax,” also, could be simplified, 
since many of its characteristic elements have been dealt with liberally, 
in the section on morphology. In exchange, we would have liked to see a 
chapter on the ‘‘Formation of the Romanian Words,” their derivation, and 
composition. 

We find the Introduction of the book, “Notions sur l’histoire et la langue 
roumaine,”’ quite concise and informative. 

In conclusion the work is most interesting and enlightening, and while 
some of its readers, examining its 465 pages, might find it a bit tedious and 
long, others, interested in the subject, will welcome it as a valuable and 
needed addition to the field of Romance philology. 

Ete Cristo-LoveaNnu 
Columbia University 


1. This unusual procedure is encountered not only in this section but throughout 
the book. 
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